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“I suPPOSE this is what you call 
a Scotch mist,” said the Doctor, 
hunching his shoulders and burying 
his chin in the collar of his oilskin. 
“Scotch mist!” snorted Bellman, 
“it’s more like a monsoon. There’s 
no point in us all standing around 
on deck. Sharks are off today. We 
might as well make straight for Tar- 
bert. Beaver, put those binoculars 
away and go and sharpen a harpoon!” 
According to the railway posters and 
the time of year, there ought not 
to have been a cloud in the sky ; but 
the rain fell steadily on a grey and 
oily sea as Leviathan—a converted 
Bristol cutter —chugged her way 
despondently up the Kilbrennan 


* Sound. 


Bellman had crammed a good many 
exploits into a third of a lifetime. 
He had started conventionally enough 
by running away to sea. I knew for 
certain that he had been a tea-planter 
in Ceylon and a prospector in Australia, 
and I gathered from chance remarks 
that at one time or another he had 


been interested in South Sea pearl 
fisheries and an American travelling 
circus. His present business was 
harpooning basking sharks. He had 
bought the fifty-foot ketch Leviathan, 
some old-fashioned whale harpoons 
and a few hundred fathoms of rope, 
mustered a crew of four besides 
himself, and was about to finish the 
first week’s hunting with an empty 
bag. Not that the week had been 
entirely wasted. We had learnt a 
great deal; it would have been sur- 
prising if we had not, seeing that 
we knew almost nothing when we 
began; and although we had had 
to pay for our experience, Fate had 
exacted a very reasonable price. 

But let me introduce the rest of 
the crew: Chief, small, pale, be- 
spectacled, looked more like a city 
clerk than a sailor, yet I believe he 
really held a Chief Engineer’s ticket 
and had for several years been in 
the service of a famous liner company. 
He was pessimistic and by nature a 
grumbler. He had two enthusiasms : 
D 
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machinery and murder mysteries. He 
was happiest when something went 
wrong with the engine, which happened 
quite frequently, and he could spend 
hours lying in grotesquely cramped 
positions in pools of oil, groping, 
tinkering, and blaspheming, but in 
the end always sullenly triumphant. 
Candle-ends, the mate, was an irre- 
pressible young scamp who had thrown 
up a job as a ship’s officer because 
it was too dull. The Doctor, a grey, 
scholarly Londoner, was, I believe, 
well known as a naturalist. Lastly, 
there was the youngest, myself, part- 
time cook and general factotum, 
nicknamed Beaver because of an 
indignantly denied disinclination for 
hard work. For me the expedition 
was a holiday and an adventure. 
The Doctor hoped it would yield 
useful scientific data. For Bellman, 
Chief, and Candle-ends it was a 
commercial enterprise from which they 
had hopes of making a_living— 
possibly even a fortune. 

A dead basking shark is potentially 
valuable. The carcase consists mostly 
of the liver, which should have a 
high oil content; parts at least of 
the skin might be made into shagreen ; 
the flesh might be edible, and the 
skeleton could be sold for glue. So 
thought Bellman. Perhaps more is 
known nowadays about the species, 
but twelve years ago knowledge of 
its anatomy and habits was surprisingly 
incomplete. Basking sharks used to 
be regularly hunted off the North 
Irish coast in far-off times, and I 
believe that since the war at least 
one brave man has decided to try 
to make a living out of harpooning 
them. No doubt modern methods 
are more scientific than ours were, 
and the chances of making a kill 
may have improved. Our own 
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amateurish efforts were not out- 
standingly successful, but we should 
have derived less excitement and 
amusement from the expedition had 
we been less ignorant, inexperienced, 
and generally incompetent. 

During the summer months bask- 
ing sharks can often be seen along 
the west coast of Scotland, though 
their numbers seem to vary from 
year to year. Most fishermen and 
many people who live near one of 
the west coast sea lochs will tell how 
they have seen them “breach ’— 
that is, leap clean out of the water ; 
or if they have not seen them, at 
least they will have heard the rever- 
berating explosion caused by several 
tons of shark hitting the water in an 
inelegant but awe-inspiring “ belly- 
flopper.” Basking sharks get their 
name from their habit of cruising 
slowly along just below the surface 
enjoying the warmth of the sun. 
When they bask, their great triangular 
dorsal fin, much bigger than a 
porpoise’s, larger and less angular 
than a killer whale’s, projects three 
feet or so out of the water. When 
there is no sun they seldom come 
to the surface, so harpooning is mainly 
dependent on fine weather, which 
may be all right in the tropics, but 
is a disadvantage when your hunting 
grounds are off the west coast of 
Scotland. They are said to grow to 
fifty feet in length, and certainly 
“the one that got away,” as I shall 
later describe, seemed to us to be 
at least as big as that. Although 


they belong to the same family 
as the man-eaters, and have much 
the same shape of head, their only 
food is plankton, the minute, drifting 
organisms off which the herring feed. 
Their diet makes them a danger to 
the drifters and the enemies of the 
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fishermen. Tarbert fishermen tell many 
tales of catastrophic encounters with 
them, and though these stories may 
tend to become more violent and less 
credible as the evening wears on, 
most of them are true in substance. 
In one much quoted, a basking shark 
became entangled in the nets of a 
drifter; instead of cutting the nets 
loose the fishermen began to haul 
them in, and hailed another drifter, 
which came to their assistance. When 
brought to the surface the shark laid 
about with its tail and sent both boats 
to the bottom. The resultant loss of 
life we were never able to ascertain 
reliably. It seemed to depend on the 
temperament of the teller and the 
time of day. 

Our gear was very simple. We had 
a dozen whale harpoons, each about 
three feet long, some with collapsible 
barbs, some with the barbs cast in 
one piece with the rest of the harpoon. 
Each harpoon had a socket in the top 
of the shaft to take a six-foot ash 
pole which fitted loosely so that it 
detached itself and floated to the 
surface after a thrust had been made. 
From the shaft of the harpoon ran 
a couple of fathoms of wire rope, 
which was in turn joined to a hundred 
fathoms of manilla rope carefully 
coiled away in two barrels. The wire 
rope was necessary, because a shark’s 
skin is very rough and would soon 
fray through a fibre rope. We used 
the barrels to ensure that the rope 
would run out smoothly, and to 
minimise the risk of someone getting 
his leg caught in the rope and being 
carried overboard and down into 
the depths with the shark. 

On our first day out from Tarbert 
the sun shone bright, and we cruised 
hopefully off the east coast of Arran 
under sail, eagerly searching the sea 





with our glasses. But the day wore 
on and no sharks were sighted. It 
is surprising what one imagines to 
be a fin after several hours of searching. 
After I had given three false alarms, 
one for a killer whale and two for 
pieces of flotsam, I was sent below 
in disgrace to cook the dinner. The 
next day there was no sun and it 
turned out to be another blank. 
On the morning of the third day we 
were again off Arran, and I was 
beginning to lose interest when, from 
his perch up the mainmast, Candle- 
ends yelled, “‘ Sha-a-a-rk!”’ and came 
shinning down to the deck with 
whoops’ of delight. ““ Where ? 
Where?” “ Port quarter, two thou- 
sand yards.” We all had our glasses 
on the fin. Once seen, there was no 
mistaking it for anything else. This 
was a real shark at last. The sails 
were furled ; Chief started the engine 
and brought the ketch round on a 
course more or less at right angles 
to the shark. We had drawn lots for 
turns at harpooning and Candle-ends 
was to have first shot. ‘“‘ Now, Doctor 
and Beaver, keep quiet and out of 
the way,” hissed Bellman, gripping 
the wheel. As the distance shortened, 
the ketch was slowed down to four 
knots lest the shark should take 
fright at the noise of the engine. 
From the stern the Doctor and I 
kept our eyes on that fin, every 
moment dreading that it would sink 
beneath the surface and vanish. In 
the bows Candle-ends was motion- 
ing to Bellman to steer to port. 
We were very close now, coming up on 
the shark almost at right angles... . 
Perhaps Candle-ends misjudged his 
distance, or the shark changed course, 
or both. Candle-ends made his thrust, 
lost his balance, and fell overboard 


with a howl of surprise. Simul- 
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taneously we rammed the shark. 
Leviathan rolled and shivered. For 
&@ moment we thought she would 
capsize or be stove in. Then she 
righted herself, and Candle-ends’s head, 
still attached to the rest of his body, 
appeared in the water alongside me. 
The shark had vanished. 

Candle-ends had made a clean miss. 
He was much more crestfallen than 
we were, and had to put up with our 
banter. ‘Well, I  couldn’t have 
brought you much closer to the 
beast,”’ said Bellman, as Candle-ends 
stood dripping on the deck. ‘“ What 
were you trying to do, kiss it or 
put salt on its tail?’ ‘‘ Never mind,” 
said Chief, ‘“‘ I’ll take him ashore and 
we'll have a little practice at a nice 
stationary haystack—not that the 
haystacks in these parts are quite 
as big as sharks—but it'll give him 
the idea.” ‘It’s your turn next,” 
growled Candle-ends, half-way down 
the companionway; “you can talk 
when you’ve harpooned one and we’ve 
caught him.” Leviathan seemed none 
the worse for her rough handling, 
and we began to realise how lucky 
we had been and how funny Candle- 
ends had looked. 

Next day we sailed down to the 
area between Arran and Ailsa Craig, 
and though we never saw a shark, 
there was plenty to keep one’s interest 
alive. I never grow tired of watching 
the solan geese hurtle vertically into 
the water; eiders and_ shelducks, 
rarities for me, were common enough 
here; and there was the whole busy 
shipping life of the firth — fishing- 
boats, coasters, and ocean-going liners, 
the humblest to the greatest. As 
we passed Arran we had a fine view 
of a new ten-thousand-ton cargo- 
liner doing her trials along the 
measured mile, which is marked off 
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with big white posts erected on the 
shore of the island. That afternoon 
there was just enough breeze to fill 
the sails, but not too much to prevent 
me from enjoying a nap in the sun. 
I was roused by Bellman’s voice: 
“Give me unmerciful strength!” “I 
reckon you'll need it to tackle that 
fellow,” replied the Doctor. I jumped 
up. Only five hundred yards distant, 
moving diagonally away from us, was 
an enormous fin. “ Yes, that’s a 
shark all right,” said Bellman with 
his glasses to his eyes; ‘come on, 
let’s have a stab at him. Chief, 
it’s your turn. I’m going to try to 
run the ketch diagonally at his head ; 
I want to keep as clear of that tail 
as I can. The Doctor reckons the 
best place for the harpoon is immedi- 
ately in front of the fin about six 
inches down from where you guess 
his backbone to be—and put all 
you’ve got into that thrust.” I 
never actually saw Chief use the 
harpoon; I was busy trying to take 
a photograph of the shark, but as 
the ketch passed over his head I was 
too thrilled by what I saw to press 
the button. There he lay, just beneath 
the surface, a vast, inert, grey shape. 
Comparing notes afterwards our esti- 
mates of his length were as high as 
seventy-five feet; even the Doctor 
put it at over fifty. Chief drove his 
harpoon home cleanly, and the next 
instant the shark’s tail reared out 
of the water as he nose-dived for the 
bottom. He took out fifty fathoms 
of rope in his first headlong rush, 
and then began hauling the ketch 
along as if she had been a cockle-shell. 
Candle-ends and Chief between them 
had managed to loop the rope in a 
bight over the bollard in the bows 
and were taking the strain together. 
“Quick, let him have more rope; 
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he'll pull the harpoon out at this 
rate!” shouted Bellman. Out went 
another thirty fathoms, creaking and 
slithering, but there was still no 
holding him. Then suddenly the 
rope went slack. We had lost 
him. When we hauled the harpoon 


We were in Tarbert for three days 
waiting for the weather to clear, 
and the Doctor went off to stay 
with friends at Corrie on Arran. 
As the result of our experience so 
far, Bellman decided to try new 
tactics. The ketch was too large 
and too difficult to manceuvre. It 
was also too high out of the water 
to allow the harpooner to make his 
thrust both powerful and accurate. 
When we left Tarbert again on a 
fine sunny morning we towed behind 
the ketch a twelve-foot motor launch. 

About four o’clock that afternoon 
we spotted a shark five miles off 
Brodick. Candle-ends was left with 
the ketch; Bellman, Chief, and I 
tumbled into the launch. The gear 
was already in it. Chief started the 
engine, and away we went. Now we 
were only a hundred yards from the 
fin. As we came still closer it ceased 
to be just a black, triangular sil- 
houette; it became alive. We could 
see the tapering breadth of the fore- 
edge of the fin, see the texture of 
the grey, grained skin, the moisture 
glistening on it, and the rippling 
bow-wave pushed up by it as it 
moved slowly through the water. 
Beneath that fin, invisible, was the 
gigantic mass of the shark. In a 
few moments the little launch would 
be right on top of him. Bellman 
was standing tense in the bows, 


in we found that the upper half 
of the steel shaft was bent at 
right angles to the head. That was 
the last shark we saw before we 
were driven back to Tarbert by the 
weather at the end of our first 
week’s hunting. 


holding the harpoon in his right 
hand, motioning to Chief with his 
left. I do not know whether sharks 
can hear—we subconsciously assumed 
that they must be able to. Few 
words were spoken, and they were 
in hoarse whispers. When we were 
only ten yards away, Chief cut out 
the engine, and the launch glided on. 
Up till the last moment we dreaded 
lest that great, shiny fin should 
suddenly sink from view. But this 
time luck was with us. Bellman 
held the harpoon in both hands 
and was measuring his distance. Now 
we were right on top of the shark— 
I could have stretched out my hand 
and touched him. Bellman raised 
both hands above his head and lunged 
vertically downwards. The harpoon 
was driven in with fourteen stone 
behind it, and Bellman gave a second 
thrust to drive it deeper. Simul- 
taneously, Chief started the engine, 
and the launch began to gather way. 
For a second there was no reaction 
from the shark, then out of the water, 
above and behind us, rose his tail, 
and down it thrashed, covering us 
with spray as he dived for the bottom. 
He took out about forty fathoms of 
rope and then lay still, almost directly 
beneath us. ‘“‘ Good shot,” said Chief, 
“but I dare say he'll get away.” 
“Bet you a sovereign he doesn’t,” 
offered Bellman. None of us could 
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foresee the apprehensive hours and 
disquieting adventures which lay be- 
tween that wager and its fulfilment. 

We manceuvred the launch to pick 
up the ash pole which had come to 
the surface and was floating near at 
hand. Candle-ends had brought the 
ketch across and was now shouting 
inquiries at us. Bellman decided 
that the Doctor must be fetched to 
take part in the battle that was 
about to begin. He also decided 
that it would be easier to send the 
ketch, instead of trying to transfer 
the gear and sending the launch. 
It was getting on for five o’clock, 
but there should be no difficulty in 
making Corrie, which we could dimly 
see away to the north-west, bringing 
off the Doctor, and finding the launch 
again before nightfall. By the time 
the ketch arrived back we hoped 
that the shark would be sufficiently 
exhausted to be hauled up and 
finished off. Fortunately, the shark 
remained quite quiet while we went 
alongside the ketch. Chief climbed 
aboard with mutinous grumbling, and 
away she chugged towards Corrie. 
Bellman and I waited for the shark 
to begin to play. 

We did not have to wait long. 
Soon we were able to haul in five 
fathoms of rope, then another five. 
The shark was coming up. Then 
he began to pull strongly and steadily 
down the firth towards the open sea ; 
we judged from the ripple at our bow 
that we must be moving at about 
five knots. We stood one behind 
the other in the bows of the launch 
with the rope caught in a bight over 
a wooden bollard. We took turns 
at grasping the rope beyond the 
bollard, testing it to see whether it 
was slack or taut, while the other 
stood behind, stowing the dripping 
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coils carefully into the barrel when 
he could, and ready to lend a hand 
in an emergency. The shark had 
pulled steadily for over an hour 
when there was a sudden jerk on the 
rope. I was handling it, and being 
taken off my guard, almost repeated 
Candle-ends’s performance by over- 
balancing into the sea. The jerk 
was so strong that the bows dipped 
and the rope went grinding out round 
the bollard. The shark was making 
another dive—or “boring,” as we 
called it. Down he went to sixty 
fathoms, but this time, without rest- 
ing, he began to haul us along even 
faster at the new level. 

By now the ketch was long out 
of sight somewhere astern. We were 
a little disturbed to see that the 
first gauzy trails of a mist were rising, 
but the shark did not give us much 
time to brood on the possible diffi- 
culties that this would entail. Now 
he would give a sudden spurt and we 
would grudgingly allow him more 
rope for fear of pulling the harpoon 
out, then he would ease up and we 
would be able to reclaim a few fathoms, 
only to lose them again as he made 
a furious rush downwards towards 
the bottom. So the game continued 
hour after hour. 

The sun was setting and the mist 
had thickened. The mainland was 
no longer visible, but we could dimly 
see the outline of Pladda away to 
starboard. It looked as though the 
shark was going to make straight 
out to sea. We were just beginning 
to wonder how far we could safely 
allow him to take us, when he veered 
away to port, towed us across the 
mouth of the firth, and then to and 
fro in a series of loops and circles, 
so that we found it difficult in the 
mist and gathering darkness to keep 
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our bearings. 


Finally, after making 
our arms and backs ache with his 
twists and turns and sudden changes 
of speed and depth, he seemed to 


settle down, and began to head 
steadily up the middle of the firth 
again. 

‘““ Now, Beaver, my boy, look sharp 
and get the dinner,” said Bellman. 
“Steak and chips for me and a quart 
of beer.” “I’m afraid the steak is 
off, sir, but I can offer you a nice 
portion of cold chocolate—two squares 
to be exact—and I recommend a 
thimbleful out of that petrol-can— 
very old and very mature it is.’”” We 
had never contemplated conducting 
operations from the launch for any 
length of time, so nobody had thought 
of taking the precaution of stocking 
her with provisions. We ate the choco- 
late ruminatively, and it made us feel 
more hungry. “ Ugh,” said Bellman, 
rinsing his mouth out with the water 
from the petrol-can, “it tastes of 
something far worse than petrol.” 

There was a dull-red glow behind 
the peaks of Arran, all that remained 
of the sun. We stared into the dusk 
and mist, but could see no sign of 
the ketch. It was eerie out there 
alone in the middle of the Clyde. 
Alone, yet not alone; for all the 
time we were only a few yards away 
from the struggling monster at the 
end of the rope. There was no wind ; 
the sea was calm, and it was very 
quiet save for the creaking of the 
rope and the lap and ripple of the 
water along the bottom of the launch. 
With the darkness our spirits sank ; 
whether we kept hold of the shark 
or not it looked as though we were 
going to spend a cold and uncom- 
fortable night. 

All at once we heard the blast of 
& ship’s siren. It sounded again, 
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nearer. Then through the mist we 
saw the lights of a steamer. She was 
bearing down upon us very fast, 
and the shark was towing us straight 
across her bows. Bellman grabbed 
a torch, our only light, and flashed 
it wildly, but it was probably never 
seen. ‘‘ Hell!” said Bellman, “I’m 
not going to let the shark go just 
for the Irish Mail—haul on that 
rope!”’ It looked as though the 
steamer must either hit the shark 
or the launch, or cut the rope. I 
felt rather sick. ‘‘Get out of the 
way!” yelled Bellman with superb 
arrogance, waving his torch. ‘“ Have 
your knife ready, and if I say cut 
the rope, cut it quick. It’s going to 
be a close shave.”’ But just as disaster 
seemed inevitable, the shark, perhaps 
sensing the approaching ship, turned 
away to starboard and brought us 
round on a parallel course. The 
steamer passed us fifty yards away 
in a glare of light and tumult of 
water. ‘Sit down and hold tight!” 
shouted Bellman. In a second or 
two the wash hit us broadside on, 
and we wallowed to and fro, shipping 
water. Master shark took the oppor- 
tunity to show us how fresh he still 
was by performing a succession of 
loops and dives which kept both of 
us busy for half an hour while the 
water lapped round our ankles. 

It was about midnight and I was 
taking a rest in the stern when Bell- 
man called me. He was hauling in 
the rope quickly and easily; for a 
moment we thought the harpoon 
had come out. Finally, there remained 
only fifteen fathoms, of which we 
could see about ten; for, instead of 
leading down, it was lying along the 
surface, covered with winking phos- 
phorus lights. The launch was almost 
stationary. Somewhere there, just 
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out of sight, the shark was resting 
on the surface. We strained our 
eyes and ears, but could see and 
hear nothing. ‘“‘Do you think he’s 
going to pass out ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ Hope 
not,’’ replied Bellman. ‘“‘I shouldn’t 
think the launch is buoyant enough 
to support the weight of his corpse, 
and I doubt if we have enough tackle 
to lower him on to the bottom. Even 
if we had we’d probably never get 
him up again.” We should have 
had no difficulty just then in hauling 
ourselves right alongside him. But 
we kept our distance. Ninety feet 
was quite close enough, even if the 
shark was in his agony. But, in 
fact, he was far from dead. The 
rope tautened and sank in the water ; 
we paid out more and heard the 
ripple of water along the launch as 
we began to move again. 

The mist was thinning and we 
could see the stars, though there 
was no moon. It was about two 
o'clock, in the morning when we 
saw away ahead a tongue of flame 
shoot up. Then we heard shouting, 
and the silhouettes of two figures 
showed against the light of the fire. 
We judged that they were about 
two miles away, perhaps less, and 
we were moving towards them. There 
was more shouting and the figures 
hopped frantically in and out of the 
light; we could hear the clank of 
buckets being lowered over the side. 
From what we could see of the vessel 
she was quite small, and the fire 
seemed to be located forward of the 
wheel-house. “‘ Hell!” exclaimed Bell- 
man, “if that isn’t the ketch.” The 
flames abated and disappeared as 
we drew closer. We hailed the vessel, 
and sure enough, back across the 
water came the voice of Candle-ends. 
“Where the devil have you been?” 
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shouted Bellman, ‘‘and what the 
deuce do you mean by playing bon- 
fires on board—and have you got 
the Doctor?” Yes, they had found 
the Doctor after a long search and a 
drive in a pony trap. They had 
then begun cruising about in the 
mist, looking for us, and had been 
further delayed by an engine break- 
down. As regards the fire, no one 
of course knew exactly how it had 
started, but the total damage only 
amounted to some charred deck plank- 
ing and one sail badly burnt. 

Meanwhile, the shark was pulling 
as strongly as ever, so it was decided 
not to attempt to transfer the rope 
to the ketch in darkness. Bellman 
and I went aboard the ketch for 
bacon and eggs and hot tea lavishly 
laced with rum. Candle-ends and the 
Doctor took over in the launch. None 
of us slept much that night. The 
launch zigzagged and circled about, 
while we in the ketch followed at a 
distance sufficient to enable us to 
manceuvre out of the way if the 
shark should double back. 

When the sky began to pale a 
fine, cold rain was falling. But the 
shark seemed at last to be tiring, 
and the harpoon still held firm. 
Bellman decided that we should 
transfer the rope to the ketch. This 
may sound a simple operation, but 
we nearly lost the shark doing it. 
Owing partly to the unexpected move- 
ments of the shark, partly to bad 
seamanship, the ketch came between 
the shark and the launch, and for 
several nerve-racking moments we 
thought the rope would foul the 
ketch’s propeller. But at last it 
was safely secured. ‘Now, my 
beauty,” said Candle-ends, rubbing 
his hands, “try hauling the ketch 
around—you won’t find that so funny 
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before breakfast!” ‘“‘ Don’t like the 
look of the weather,” said Chief ; 
“the wind’s getting up—we’ll lose 
him yet.” Sure enough the wind 
was freshening from the east. Here 
and there white caps appeared on 
the waves. We were now less than 
two miles off the coast of Arran. The 
shark was pulling, wind and tide 
were driving us towards the shore. 
“If we don’t look smart,” Bellman 
said, anxiously watching the shorten- 
ing distance, ““ Master Shark is going 
to have us on the rocks. I'll give 
him another couple of minutes, and 
then if he doesn’t change course 
we'll just have to take the risk and 
try to pull him in.” But with the 
strength that remained in him the 
shark continued to make for the 
shore. “‘Have you got the spare 
harpoons ready?” ‘“‘ Four,” replied 
Candle-ends. ‘‘ Beaver, nip down and 
get the twelve-bore and a dozen 
solid shot cartridges. Feel like a 
tug-of-war, Doctor?” We lined out 
along the deck, Bellman in front. 
“Keep an even strain and don’t 
heave till I give the word. There’s 
only thirty fathoms of rope out. 
All ready ?—one, two three, HEAVE !”’ 
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The rope came in. Twenty fathoms, 
and the harpoon still held. Ten 
fathoms—the shark would soon be 
visible. “ HzavE!” gasped Bellman. 
‘“‘Hurrah! here he comes. Give me 
unmerciful strength! The harpoon’s 
hanging by a single barb. Quick, 
Candle-ends, quick with those harpoons, 
or we'll lose him!” We looked over 
the side. There was the grey monster, 
writhing in the water beside us, 
scraping the paint off Leviathan’s 
side. I remembered the story of the 
two fishing - boats, and felt a little 
uneasy. But he was almost done 
for. Candle-ends threw two harpoons. 
The water was churned up and red 
blood spouted out. ‘“‘ Now shoot, 
Beaver!” The head was invisible 
beneath the water. The shark was 
lying half on his side, with part of 
his whitish belly showing to us. 
“Try to get a shot at his back!” 
Two more harpoons went home, and 
I fired ten shots. All around the 
water was now red. The flounderings 
became weaker and weaker, until at 
last they ceased altogether. Probably 
for the first time in his life Chief 
surrendered a pound note with a 
smile on his face. 


III. 


“ Candle-ends and Beaver, you both 
need a bath. Off with your shirts 
and hitch a rope round his tail—and 


_ be quick about it, we’re too near 


these rocks!” I never have liked 
cold baths before breakfast, and though 
there was some purpose in taking this 
one, it was most memorably un- 
pleasant. The water was achingly 


cold, the shark’s skin was coated 
with slime, and the tail was sub- 
But at last the job was 


merged. 


done. Lest the main rope should 
part, we left all the harpoons in, 
attached to the ketch by their 
respective lines. Anyway, it would 
have been a difficult business to 
extract them. 

“Twenty minutes for breakfast, 
Beaver, then you and [I start for 
Rothesay in the launch,” ordered 
Bellman. At Rothesay, Bellman knew 
of a small shipyard with a slipway. 
In the shipyard the Doctor could 
D2 
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make an examination of the carcase 
in the cause of science, and take 
samples of various portions of the 
anatomy so that their commercial 
value could be ascertained. The 
weather cleared and our run to 
Rothesay in the launch was made 
pleasant by the sun. We _ were 
filled with the delightful lassitude 
which follows successful exertion. 
At Rothesay we had no difficulty 
in making arrangements to hire the 
shipyard. 

That afternoon the shark arrived 
safely, in tow of the ketch, and was 
hauled up the slipway to the wonder- 
ment and delight of several hundred 
holidaymakers. The number and 
curiosity of the spectators gave Bell- 
man an idea, and after the shark 
had been safely berthed he went off 
to see the editor of the local newspaper. 
The result of the visit was a highly 
coloured front page account, with 
the headline: “‘ DESPERATE 18-HOUR 
FIGHT WITH SHARK. MONSTER ON 
View 1N_ Roruesay.” ‘Nice job 
for you, Beaver. Tomorrow morning 
at nine o’clock you take post at the 
shipyard gate—sixpence for adults, 
children half price,” said Bellman, 
handing me two rolls of coloured 
tickets. “If I’m going to make an 
autopsy I should like one day’s peace 
and privacy,” said the Doctor. 
“That’s all right, Doctor,” replied 
Bellman, “we'll rope off you and 
the shark, and keep the crowds 
circulating. Besides, you'll be a great 
draw—they’ll love to see sawbones 
at work.”” The Doctor rather resented 
being made into a side-show, but 
Bellman got his own way by pointing 
out that he was paying the hire of 
the shipyard. “Mad, I call it,” 
muttered Chief; ‘“‘who’s going to 
come and gape at a dead shark ? 
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—and, anyway, we'll have to pay 
entertainment tax.” 

Chief’s pessimism was unjustified on 
the first count, and, I believe, on the 
second as well. The shark was on view 
for three days, during which time there 
were seldom fewer than twenty or 
thirty people in the yard watching 
and asking questions. Candle-ends 
excelled himself: ‘“‘ Twenty-six feet 
long, madam ; weighs about 9000 Ib. 
—say, four tons.” “Oh yes, sir, 
seen ’em twice the size. This is quite 
a small one, but he put up a grand 
fight ; towed us forty-five miles in 
eighteen hours.” ‘Ay, laddie, I 
reckon he’d swallow you whole if 
he got the chance. Like to see what 
it feels like in a shark’s mouth?” 
He lifted the small boy over the 
rope and set him bodily in the mouth 
of the shark, whose jaws had been 
forced wide open with a piece of 
timber. The child let out a squeal 
of terror, and Candle-ends had to 
use all his charm to pacify an agitated 
Mama, and a humbug to quieten the 
bellowing boy. 

Meanwhile, the Doctor, with his 
coat off and shirt-sleeves rolled up, 
was performing the biggest operation 
he had ever undertaken. When the 
belly was slit open it was found that 
the stomach had been punctured, so 
that pink, soupy plankton flooded 
out, formed pools round the carcase, 
and drained away in rivulets down 
the shipyard. The great envelopes 
of liver were freed from the inside. 
Sections of liver were cut up and 
sent off in tins for refining tests; 
samples of skin were taken from 
various parts of the body; parasites 
found on the body and in the mouth 
were put into jars for a Marine 
Research Station which had sent 4 
special request for them. That night 
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we ate fried shark steaks for supper. 
“Beaver,” said Bellman with his 
mouth full, “your skill as a cook 
isn’t what I would call above the 
average, but this would pass as cod 
in any fish-and-chip shop. How many 
pounds of edible flesh on this shark 
would you say, Doctor—at least a 
thousand pounds—at, say, sixpence a 
pound? hurrah for fish and chips! 
Fork me another three pennyworth 
out of that frying-pan, my boy.” 

On the second day the sun shone 
bright and hot, and the shark, like 
Stalky and Co.’s cat, began to whisper. 
The Doctor injected formalin, whose 
odour, blent with the whiff of decaying 
shark, created a unique and utterly 
nauseating stench. By the evening 
of the third day many intending 
visitors recoiled on reaching the ship- 
yard gates, and only a few of the 
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hardiest and most inquisitive could 
be persuaded to buy a ticket at 
half price. The Doctor had completed 
his investigations and could offer no 
cure for the smell, so the remains 
were hauled back down the slipway 
and made fast to the ketch. Next 
morning we sailed away and gave 
them what we imagined was final 
burial. But a few days later there 
appeared in the newspapers a small 
news item to the effect that one of 
His Majesty’s cruisers, while on trials 
off Arran, had hit a submerged object, 
probably a log, which had damaged 
her propeller and necessitated her 
return to the Clyde for repairs. The 
crew of the Leviathan were probably 
the only people who thought the 
incident at all funny. We had a 
pretty shrewd idea that the log was 
a boojum, you see. 















** In this house,” as the incised stone 
tablet assured the passer-by, “lived 
Alexander Turvey, whose never-dying 
works...” 

But Thomas Hatch, present lord 
and master of the cottage which boasted 
thus of an illustrious past, grumbled 
that most people could not read plain 
words and evidently thought that 
Turvey was living there yet, to judge 
by the crowds who came knocking at 
the door on account of him. The fact 
was that these intrusions by strangers, 
intermittent but developing into “a 
reg’lar worrit’’ in summer and at 
week-ends, had become a_ settled 
grievance with the old wheelwright. 
Could he have left the cottage for 
some other, he would have gone, 
counting a lifetime’s associations for 
naught ; but in Sefton Underwood, as 
elsewhere, a man with a house of his 
own in these times must bide with it 
for better or worse, unless he is con- 
tent to sleep under a hedge. 

Barring bad drains and quarrelsome 
neighbours, there is perhaps no greater 
calamity for a man who likes things 
quiet and easy at home than to find 
himself living in a house with a history. 
That was Tom Hatch’s predicament ; 
and it could justly be called his mis- 
fortune, seeing that it was in no sense 
his fault. He himself had never been 
guilty of conferring even the most 

local or transitory fame upon the place 
of his abode ; nor had his father or his 
grandfather, both of whom had passed 
most of their lives within its white- 
washed walls and under its moss- 
grown thatch. Its celebrity sprang 
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out of a remoter time: it could be 
traced back ‘‘ more’n a hundred years,” 
according to Thomas himself, for 
whom, as for others of his kind, those 
words betokened the utmost extremity 
of age attainable by anything of 
human creation. But people with 
book-learning and more precise habits 
of thought spoke in terms of three 
centuries or so, pointing to the entry 
of the birth of Alexander Turvey as it 
appeared in the Sefton Underwood 
parish register for 1658, the very year 
in which the great Protector died. 
Thomas had no more of a grudge 
against that year for having snatched 
away Oliver Cromwell than had the 
most fervent cavalier who ever raised 
his glass to the damnation of a tyrant ; 
but he did very much repine against 
it for having substituted Alexander 
Turvey as a player on the mortal 
stage. 

His discontents had found a centre 
and a symbol in the object that he was 
accustomed to allude to as the Danged 
Plack. The memorial plaque had 
been set up two years previously at 
the cost of the Alexander Turvey 
Association of America, Tom Hatch’s 
acquiescence having been signified 
rather gruffly. He resented the plaque 
for two reasons. In the first place, 
far too many people took it for an 
invitation to come banging on his 
door, as a preliminary to a trampling 
invasion of his cottage which they too 
evidently considered to be their right. 

“That danged plack be loike a fly- 
paper, Primrose: they can’t keep off 

it,”’ he told his daughter. 
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“Well, if it pleases them, father, 


I don’t see any harm in it. And 
we do see a bit of life that way,” 
said Primrose, who liked conducting 
strangers round the cottage, especially 
when they admired her bits of pewter 
and the brass warming-pan. 

“If we see a bit of life, it’s more’n 
they do. Life! Why, they don’t 
even see a ghost or a skelington, and 
what it is they expects to find by 
poking their noses in my house is 
more’n I can rightly make out!” her 
father remarked. 

His second objection to the presence 
of the tablet was perhaps less de- 
fensible, though it was clear that it 
rankled in his mind. For some obscure 
reason, it seemed, old Thomas felt the 
presence of another man’s name on his 
house-front as an encroachment upon 
his own independence, a vague lower- 
ing of his dignity. If, anywhere in this 
land, the adage yet holds good and an 
Englishman’s home remains a castle 
in his own sight, it is as likely as not 
to be in the cottage of an independent 
village craftsman. And to Thomas the 
tablet to Alexander Turvey had come 
to seem like a derogation of sovereignty. 
It was, he said, like having another 
chap’s brass plate on his own front 
door, and he frightened Primrose into 
agitated remonstrance by a proposal 
to set up alongside the plaque a 
wooden tablet of his own inscribed : 
“Thomas Hatch, wheelwright, lives 
here now.” 

A revealing suggestion. The twin 
strands in the man’s character were 
there, plain to see: the sturdy self- 
assertion and the dry humour. But 
Primrose was not observant of them. 
The self-assertion too commonly seemed 
to her an obstinate perversity, and 
she did not admire it; the humour 
escaped her. She told her father 
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that it was ridiculous; that any such 
notice-board would make him a general 
laughing-stock. When he said nothing 
more she took to herself the credit for 
a victory in argument. 

So Alexander Turvey reigned un- 
molested, and Primrose Hatch showed 
herself willing and eager to be his 
trumpeter. This is not the place for 
dwelling on so well-worn a topic as the 
mutability of literary fame, and the 
resurgence of the seventeenth-century 
essayist and poet, after long neglect, 
has perhaps had its share of critical 
attention. It may be that his work 
has chanced to be in tune with the 
mood of the time, and has touched 
readers more closely than it touched 
their fathers or their grandfathers. 
Thomas had never thought about 
the subject in that way, but he did 
sometimes wonder whether all the 
peering visitors who infested his house 
were readers at all where the works 
of Alexander Turvey were concerned. 
In his private thoughts he divided 
them into two groups: those who 
expected him to know everything 
about Turvey and waited with a 
sheepish gaze for information he 
could not give; and those who, cor- 
rectly assuming his ignorance, paid 
him no attention whatever but talked 
fast and fluently over his head. Thomas 
became skilful at putting people into 
their appropriate categories as soon 
as he opened the door to them. But 
he could never decide whether it was 
the first or the second class of visitor 
that caused him most botheration 
and discomfiture. 

There was also, regrettably, the 
mulberry tree. Next to the plaque, 
this venerable tree was the chief object 
of popular interest ; for it was gener- 
ally understood to have been planted 
by Turvey himself, and to be the 
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subject of a poem by that renowned 
son of Sefton; and so when Thomas 
escaped into his garden and left the 
sightseers to Primrose, they always 
followed him before long. They then 
stood about the mulberry tree, either 
quoting lines from Turvey or, if they 
happened to belong to Group One, 
looking expectantly to Thomas to 
tell them about it. He would much 
have preferred to show them his rose 
bushes, his prize gooseberries or his 
cucumbers, but not one caller in fifty 
ever confessed to an interest in these. 

“Ay, they do tell as how Turvey 
set that mulberry. *Tes a poor owd 
tree and pretty near past fruiting ; and 
it shades a lot o’ the garden. I often 
think I'll be takin’ him down one 0’ 
these fine days,’”’ was the substance 
of the information he had to give 
about what (since the destruction 
of Shakespeare’s) was the most 
celebrated mulberry tree in English 
literature. 

Thomas secretly delighted in the 
consternation that always followed this 
hint of impending destruction; he 
felt that it somehow levelled things up 
between him and the unbidden guests 
who were so dully uninterested in his 
roses and his cucumbers. But when 
one evening, down at the Pied Horse, 
he said something of the same sort 
about Alexander Turvey’s mulberry, 
he was surprised at the vigour of the 
opposition he encountered. 

“You'll keep your hands off that 
tree, Tom, I’m hoping. You know 
there’s a great many folks sets store 
by it, and if you was to take an axe 
to it you’d find yourself wonderful 
unpopular hereabouts.” It was his 
old crony, Dave Hazell, the postmaster, 
who said it, speaking low and with a 
friendly insistence. 

Thomas shifted his pipe and looked 
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at his friend without immediately 
recognising that the advice had been 
wholly disinterested—good-humouredly 
offered for his own sake. There was 
evidence that he was in the grip 
of some strong feeling; for the eyes 
in the furrowed face had a fixed 
inarticulate look, and the mouth 
worked without producing sounds. 
Then the tension relaxed and the 
comment, when it came, was milder 
than anyone but Dave Hazell would 
have got from him— 

“Did yon Turvey eat nuthen but 
mulberries, I’m wonderin’? Didn’t 
he want taters, or beans or cauli- 
flowers at all? Because a man can’t 
grow ’em—or anything much else— 
under that mulberry, and it over- 
spreads a good bit o’ the ground, you 
know, Dave.” 

The postmaster shook his head. 
‘““He wrote a piece of poetry about 
that mulberry tree, as they say; and 
I never heard tell that he wrote any- 
thing about taters or cauliflowers.” 

The taproom window by which they 
sat was wide open to the summer 
evening, and for a time the old wheel- 
wright stared out with a brooding eye 
upon the triangular village green, and 
the stocks that had been a familiar 
object to Alexander Turvey, and the 
group of chestnuts which bent and 
nodded and whispered as if they had 
gone into conclave to arbitrate once 
and for all in the perennial dispute 
over the respective claims of Present 
and Past. 

‘*A caretaker,’’ Thomas muttered, 
‘that’s all I be, Dave—a caretaker 
for a chap what’s dead and gone. ”’ 

The postmaster stroked his mous- 
tache and seemed to search in vain for 
some less disheartening way of sum- 
ming up the situation. 

‘“Things weren’t so bad till the 
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danged plack was put up,’ Thomas 
rumbled on. “ But now I can’t get 
any peace indoors half the toime, and 
I can’t do what I loike with my plot 
o ground. Always coming to look 
round the house and troopin’ out to 
see that owd mulberry, folks are.”’ 

“You could shut the door on ’em, 
I suppose,” Dave Hazell suggested, 
without much conviction. 

“Ah, Primrose ’ud never put up 
with that. She loikes havin’ the 
strangers around admirin’ things, that 
she do!”’ 

Then Thomas fell silent, staring 
towards the door. The cloud on his 
face deepened and his lips began again 
to move without forming audible words. 
For there had presented itself sud- 
denly to his view the figure of his 
daughter Primrose herself, standing in 
the doorway and beckoning to him 
with an air of eager urgency which he 
knew all too well how to interpret. 

Sheepish and reluctant as a lower- 
form boy called out from the class, 
Thomas moved towards the door. 

“There is a gentleman waiting to 
see you, father. He’s in a hurry and 
you must come quickly. It’s about 
Turvey,’’ Primrose told him. 

“Bless you, not about Turvey!”’ 
ejaculated Thomas, but she treated 
the feeble sarcasm with disdain and 
again told him to make haste. He 
lingered only long enough to grimace 
at Dave Hazell, then trudged off in his 
daughter’s wake. 

The gentleman, as the old wheel- 
wright discerned at a glance, belonged 
definitely to Group Two. In other 
words, he was one of those who in 
Thomas’s experience were inclined to 
expect little of Thomas himself and 
to spare him small attention, except 
when they attempted to slip him half- 
crowns on leaving—attempts which 
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he always stoutly rebutted. But the 
present visitor, neat and grey and 
mildly benevolent, evidently had come 
to see the owner rather than the 
cottage; and within five minutes of 
having shaken hands he had imparted 
all he had to say in the clearest, 
shortest, and most ingratiating words 
imaginable. It need take no longer 
than that to set down the substance of 
his proposal. The Alexander Turvey 
Society, of which it appeared that the 
grey gentleman was the honorary 
secretary, wished to lease from Mr 
Hatch the room in which they were 
sitting, and to convert it into a small 
museum of relics of the poet. The 
American Association had forestalled 
them in the matter of the plaque, and 
surely Mr Hatch would agree that 
it was wrong for Britain to lag behind 
others in honouring one of her famous 
sons. The society would have been 
glad to buy the whole property, but, 
rural housing difficulties being what 
they were, it had been deemed unfair 
to suggest disturbing Mr Hatch in his 
occupancy. The front parlour, the 
gentleman believed, would accom- 
modate all the early editions, manu- 
scripts, and other curiosities which the 
society was anxious to deposit at the 
poet’s birthplace. 

To all this Thomas listened with his 
knuckly hands planted squarely on his 
knees and a look which, to his visitor, 
appeared somewhat vacant, if not 
wooden. But he breathed deeply all 
the time, and when his pipe went out 
he forgot to relight it. Not once did 
he interrupt, and when the gentleman 
had finished talking he opened his 
lips to say one word. But the intended 
monosyllable was not spoken. Prim- 
rose saw his intention, and intervened 
briskly— 

‘* Well, I’m sure father and I will 
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want a day or two to talk it over— 
isn’t that right, father ? You wouldn’t 
mind that, sir, would you ?”’ 

“Surely not, indeed! There will 
be some adjustments to make—oh, 
naturally. You will let us know by 
the end of the week, perhaps? And 
I feel that I need have no doubt, 
Mr Hatch, of what your decision will 
be ...a house that is a national 
treasure——’”’ 

Long before Thomas could gather 
his wits or the resolution to summon 
up his unspoken ‘‘No” a second 
time, his limp hand had been wrung 
and Primrose was escorting their 
visitor out to his waiting car. 

When she returned a minute or two 
later, the room was empty. She 
chose to tell herself that her father 
had slipped back to the Pied Horse, 
and she was pleased about this because 
it postponed the argument they were 
sure to have. Much more than dis- 
puting with her parent, she wanted to 
rush across the road to Mildred Bake- 
well, to tell her about the new idea, 
and how much the Turvey Society 
was to pay for the room, and how the 
gentleman had implied that she her- 
self might have charge of the museum 
and all the rare things it was to con- 
tain. She knew that Mildred Bake- 
well would be as excited about all 
this as herself; for it was Mildred’s 
ambition to open a little tea-shop, and 
now, when the museum would be 
bringing so many more sightseers, she 
would certainly dare the adventure. 

Nevertheless, Primrose was wrong 
in thinking that her father had stolen 
back to his friends at the inn. He had 
gone into the garden to think. He 
thought chiefly about Dave Hazell’s 
warning against cutting down the 
mulberry, and of how wonderful un- 
popular he would be in Sefton if he 
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did it: he suspected somehow that 
he would be even more unpopular if 
he refused to have a museum in the 
front parlour. Then he thought about 
Primrose, and how she had whisked 
off the visitor when he, Thomas, had 
been going to say “No”; by which 
he knew that she had surely set 
her mind on the museum and that 
nothing would turn her from it. Last 
of all, he thought how the gentleman 
had spoken as if this was something 
he couldn’t decently say nay to—as 
if the giving up of his front room was 
something England expected of him. 
And as Thomas pottered about his 
garden, bending to pull up a weed or 
to puff a volley of smoke at the green- 
fly on his rosebuds, the feeling of 
pressure upon him from within, with- 
out, and all round about became so 
strong that he felt sure he would 
never now be able to say that word 
“No.” 

Primrose, unaware that the battle 
had already been fought and _ lost 
among the cabbages, was surprised to 
find her father, if not agreeable to the 
society’s proposal, at least gloomily 
acquiescent. She set herself to suggest 
consoling thoughts. 

“I reckon you'll not miss the room 
much, father. You know you never 
sat in the parlour but Sundays; 
always a one for your old chair by the 
kitchen fire, aren’t you ? ” 

“The house don’t seem to belong 
to you an’ me no-ways; it’s like as if 
we was to share it with a man what’s 
in his grave,” said Thomas mournfully. 

“The money will come in very 
handy, seeing you’ve nothing but 
your pension now,”’ she countered. 

“It’s just as if we was taking in a 
lodger, dang me if t’ain’t! Ay, that’s 
it—like havin’ a lodger.”” The thought 
was an arresting one; it summed up 
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the situation so aptly that Thomas 

became absorbed in it, and did not 

even hear Primrose when she said— 
“Tt will mean an extra ounce or 


two of tobacco for you, father.” 

“‘T never could abide the thought of 
a lodger,”’ said Thomas, sternly, to the 
brass warming-pan. 

“T’ve just been across to Mildred 
Bakewell,” Primrose pursued, making 
one more effort to lift the talk out of 
the doleful depths into which it con- 
tinually relapsed. ‘ You wouldn’t 
believe how excited she is, father ! 
She’s going to start the café at once, 
for the visitors to our museum, and 
we've been discussing a name for it. 
We decided on Ye Olde Turvey 
Tearoom.” 

Again, as earlier at the Pied Horse, 
Thomas’s eyes became filled with the 
reflection of unspoken things and there 
were movements of his lips from 
which, however, no clear sounds issued. 
Such symptoms had not been alto- 
gether uncommon with him of late. 
They seemed expressive of some very 
vehement emotion for which his powers 
of speech were not quite adequate to 
provide a safety-valve. 

One change in Thomas was noticed 
after that evening. From that time 
onwards he rarely mentioned Alex- 
ander Turvey by name, but alluded to 
him drily as the lodger. 

There was an afternoon in late July, 
so hot that the-main street was emptied 
of life save for a few dogs sprawling in 
shadowy nooks and for a rare car that 
flashed, glinted, and was gone: so 
sultry that the very weathercock 
seemed to drowse immobile on its high 
perch, and the church clock to chime 
in its sleep. Thomas Hatch had crept 
into the post-office on his way home 
for no other reason than to sit down 
and to have a little talk with Dave 
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Hazell behind his counter. The birth- 
place museum was to be opened next 
day, and the burden of it lay heavy 
upon Thomas. 

“You rec’lect, Dave, that bit o’ 
trouble there used to be with a ghost 
yonder at Upton’s Farm? Well, I 
used to think it was hard on them 
Uptons having to put up with bumps 
and thumps at night, and folks avoidin’ 
the house after dusk like they did. 
Now I reckon they were lucky.” 

Dave Hazell, busy behind his lattice, 
understood and nodded. The Upton 
Farm ghost had been, he believed, 
very well-mannered on the whole; 
allowing for a little natural—well, 
supernatural—rumbustiousness in the 
small hours, it had never inconveni- 
enced anybody. And if it sometimes 
discouraged callers, that of course 
could hardly count against it with 
Thomas, seeing what his trouble was. 

“The lodger’s bits and pieces 
came o’ Tuesday,” remarked Thomas 
at length, when the silence in the post- 
office had been for some time unbroken 
by any other sounds than the buzzing 
of a_ bluebottle-fly and the faint 
scratching of Dave’s pen. “I can’t 
say as I’ve had a proper meal since, 
Dave. Our Primrose has been quite 
taken up with settin’ them things to 
rights in the parlour for tomorrow.” 

Dave was sorry for his friend, but 
did not see that anything would be 
gained by saying so. Like almost 
everyone else in Sefton, he had hap- 
pened to be passing when what Thomas 
called the bits and pieces arrived, and 
he had lingered to see them unloaded 
under the direction of the little grey- 
headed gentleman from London, with 
Primrose Hatch fluttering around them. 
And it had struck him as he watched 
that Thomas’s peace and comfort 
would probably not count for much 
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in that house, at least for some time to 
come. But all he now said was— 

**Everybody’s pleased about it, 
Tom; they reckon that it has kind 
of put Sefton on the map. Ay, the 
folks would ’a’ been very much put 
out if you’d said ‘ No.’ ” 

Thomas stared moodily through the 
open doorway at the hard glare of 
sunlight in the street. Then he rose 
to go, but paused to mutter a husky 
confidence through the lattice— 

“It was that very word I would 
’a’” spoke, Dave, if our Primrose hadn’t 
’a’ seen it coming,” he said. 

The birthplace museum was to be 
opened on the following afternoon by 
a distinguished man of letters, in the 
presence of a representative gathering. 
During that morning Thomas slunk 
rather furtively into his own front 
parlour to peer at the glass-topped 
cases wherein lay pages of writing he 
could not read, and ancient books with 
heavily printed title-pages. There 
was a carved oak chest too, and where 
his horsehair armchair had always 
stood there was a different chair 
covered with moth-eaten needlework 
which, it was plain even to Thomas, 
badly needed doing up. He did not 
remain long. The room which, for 
England’s sake, he had surrendered to 
its invisible lodger seemed to him even 
more oppressive than he had expected 
to find it. 

Dinner there was none. When 
Thomas hinted at it Primrose, dashing 
past on some more pressing errand, 
flung him the suggestion that he should 
go and find some bread and cheese in 
the kitchen. He was reminded of the 
day, nearly forty years since, when 
Primrose herself had arrived in the 
world: he could recall no other occa- 

sion when the house had been in such 
a turmoil and himself so completely 
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disregarded. That had been right and 
proper; Thomas had been young, 
with never a thought for anything 
but his wife and the new baby. But 
now, as he munched his bread and 
cheese alone in the kitchen, he felt it 
hard that so much discomfort should 
be imposed on him for the sake of 
one who had been “ more’n a hundred 
years dead and gone.” 

Soon he shuffled out to his garden 
and took refuge in the potting shed. 
It was not much of a place—merely a 
rough shack he had knocked together— 
but it was the only remaining corner 
in which he felt himself his own 
master, safe from the intrusion of 
events. There he could dissociate 
himself from all that was going on 
indoors, could almost forget it. The 
church clock chimed four or five times 
and there were sounds of cars stopping 
outside the cottage and being driven 
away again; but Thomas, potting out 
seedlings, paid no attention. It was 
another sound, much closer at hand, 
which presently dragged him back to 
consciousness of the day’s stern reali- 
ties, and with a startling abruptness. 
Strange voices began to speak just 
outside the potting shed. 

“So this is Alexander Turvey’s 
garden,” said one of them, a young 
man’s voice, clear and rather high. 
“Something could be done with it, 
you know. Take away those tiresome 
rows of cabbages and things to begin 
with, have a close-cropped lawn sur- 
rounded by box hedges, set up an 
arbour here and there, and you might 
make a charming little retreat of it, in 
tune with the poetry itself.” 

“Yes, John, if the society could 
shift the labourer who lives here—he 
is rather a cross-grained old character, 
I’ve heard—and take over the whole 
property, we might turn it into some- 
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thing quite delightful as a place of 
pilgrimage.” 

“Look, this must be the famous 
mulberry tree,” the first voice re- 
sumed, after a pause. “It was under 
this that Turvey wrote the Essay on 
the Commonwealth of Bees and the 
Lines to a Gillyflower, and I suppose 
the Mulberry verses themselves. Mere 
sentiment, of course, but I’ve always 
wanted to see Alexander Turvey’s 
mulberry.” 

The voices drifted away. Thomas 
emerged from the shed in time to see 
their owners’ backs disappearing into 
the cottage. As he stared dumbly 
after the intruders, phrases they had 
spoken echoed inside his head : “ Alex- 
ander Turvey’s garden . . . tiresome 
rows of cavbages . . . a cross-grained 
old character.” And then Thomas 
opened his mouth and spoke aloud to 
his flowers and vegetables, and to the 
birds and the bees ; though if his two 
visitors had lingered a moment longer 
he would no doubt have said the same 
to them. 

“ Alexander Turvey’s garden!” he 
echoed. ‘“‘No, dang me, it aren’t 
Turvey’s garden, nor Turvey’s mul- 
berry neither! It be my garden and 
my mulberry while I’m here, and when 
I’m gone it’ll be the next man’s. Just 
the same as it belonged to my father 
afore me, and his father afore him. 
Haven’t Turvey got the front parlour, 
and haven’t he got the danged plack ; 
and aren’t that enough for a lodger 
without him takin’ the garden too ?” 

This solemn declaration of rights 
gave him some relief, even though it 
had been unheard by any human ear. 
Yet his pent-up bitterness seemed still 
to demand some other, more forcible 
expression. Mere words broadcast on 
the unheeding air might be a salve 
but were no cure for his deep vexation. 





The strong need was upon him to 
demonstrate to all the world, by some 
unmistakable act, that the cottage 
and garden were still his and that he 
would do what he liked with his own. 
And an expression slowly overspread 
his face, as he stared at the mulberry 
tree, which boded ill for that greatly 
honoured relic of the past. 

Thomas moved with plodding steps 
towards the shed and then reappeared 
with his axe in hand, feeling its blade. 
He muttered as he came, fortifying his 
resolve with all the old sensible reasons 
for the deed about to be done— 

“ Th’owd tree’s worn out. *T moight 
fall in a gale. An’ he takes up a lot 
too much o’ ground, that’s certain. 
I reckon it’s toime I took ’im down, 
anyway.” 

So he stood awhile leaning on the 
handle of the axe, then squared his 
old shoulders and raised it for the first 
blow. At that same moment he dis- 
covered that he was being watched. 
The half-turn of his body had brought 
the cottage within his range of vision 
and he perceived that someone was 
standing on the back-door step, re- 
garding him attentively. He lowered 
the axe and turned squarely towards 
the stranger. It was one of the two 
young men whom he had recently 
seen re-entering the cottage. He 
now stood staring at the old wheel- 
wright with an expression of fasci- 
nated horror that could not have been 
more intense if he had discovered 
Thomas in the act of performing a 
human sacrifice to some rural god. 

Curiously, neither of them thought 
of speaking or moving. For perhaps 
ten seconds they just stood looking at 
each other across the length of a bed 
of potatoes ; and although ten seconds 
may be scarcely perceptible in any 
broad computation of time, it was 
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long enough for a good deal to happen 
to Thomas. Imagination quickened in 
him to an unwonted activity, and in 
corresponding measure his resolution 
ebbed away. The young man in him- 
self—a meddling stranger—certainly 
could not have intimidated him, but 
behind that watching figure with its 
look of amazement and horror and dis- 
belief it seemed to Thomas that there 
was a host of others, all staring at 
him with the same expression. He 
saw Primrose first, and beyond Prim- 
rose there was the whole of Sefton. 
Beyond his Sefton neighbours were 
the grey-haired gentleman and the 
Alexander Turvey Society, and beyond 
them again was the British Nation, 
which had made such a point of his 
letting Turvey have the front room. 
At a still remoter distance he faintly 
discerned all “them furriners’’ who 
had shipped the plaque across the 
Atlantic, while on the misty horizon 
of his mental vision Thomas became 
conscious of the whole wide world it- 
self, pained, incredulous, and accusing. 

His retreat, in the face of such 
daunting odds, was made in good 
order. He swung the axe lightly, as 
if he had had no other thought than 
to try the feel of it, then turned and 
ambled towards the potting shed with- 
out a backward glance. 

To anyone with eyes to see, Thomas’s 
retreating figure must have offered as 
firm an assurance of the future safety 
of Turvey’s mulberry as any guarantee 
given upon oath. There was some- 
thing about the shuffling gait and the 
bent shoulders which declared, more 
convincingly than words, that what- 
ever danger might have threatened 
that inestimable relic, the danger had 
now surely passed. All was well with 
the tree, and it might have been well 
also with the young man on the back- 
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door step if at that juncture he had 
been content to retire. Unwisely, he 
decided to probe further into the 
matter—to confirm his suspicion by 
extracting a confession of the intended 
enormity. He therefore advanced 
with long strides across the potato 
patch and shouted, “‘ Hi, you!” 

The slouching form came to a halt 
and remained motionless; the young 
man had time to take several more 
paces before Thomas at length turned 
and faced him. 

“Well, young feller ? ” 

So long as the visitor had stayed 
where he was, he had been in an im- 
pregnable position, looking down on 
Thomas from a morally superior height 
and backed by unseen legions of 
watchful humanity. Now, having 
thrown away his advantage and de- 
scended rashly upon the foe, he 
became merely an impertinent young 
man blundering among Thomas’s vege- 
tables. Moreover, he had shouted 
“Hi, you!” and anyone will agree 
that while “ Hi!” is not offensive in 
itself—it may even be a genial saluta- 
tion—when in company with the pro- 
noun it becomes about as conciliatory 
as a kick in the pants. And the quiet 
slow way in which Thomas said 
“Well, young feller?” might have 
induced a more perceptive visitor to 
alter his tone. But the young man 
was not concerned with Thomas as 
@ person; he was thinking only of 
Alexander Turvey’s mulberry. 

“What were you going to do with 
that axe ?”’ he asked. 

“Th’owd axe ?”” Thomas repeated, 
in apparent surprise. ‘“‘ Why, I was 
thinkin’ o’ taking down a tree when 
I has toime. To tell ’ee the truth, I 
haven’t used th’owd axe these few 
years, and I’m getting on now and 
troubled with the rheumatics; 580, 
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you see, I was just trying the feel 
of it.” 

“ But, good heavens, what tree ?”’ 
the visitor demanded. 

‘* Ah, there’s one or two trees here 
that’s too owd to be much use, and 
trees loike that only take the good- 
ness out o’ the ground,” responded 
Thomas, and as he spoke he gazed 
thoughtfully at the mulberry, while 
the younger man waited in painful 
anxiety. Then the visitor was sur- 
prised to find his arm taken in a grip 
of quite unexpected strength. 

““Come with me, young feller, and 
I'll show ’ee, seeing how you're 
interested. So many of them what 
come here doan’t care to look round 
the garden,’’ he added sorrowfully. 

The young man glanced back to- 
wards the house, then at his watch: 
five minutes to go before the opening 
ceremony in the museum. But the 
pressure on his arm was unrelenting 
and he decided reluctantly that the 
spare five minutes would have to be 
spent in viewing ancient fruit trees. 
In silence he allowed himself to be 
steered down the garden path. 

Almost at once he realised that at 
the rate at which they were moving 
it would take more—very much more— 
than the allotted five minutes even to 
reach the trees. Indeed, that small 
allowance of time vanished before 
Thomas had finished discoursing on 
the prospects for his runner beans, 
and as yet they had not advanced half 
a dozen paces. 

Another five minutes — ten —a 
quarter of an hour—ticked away. 
The hapless prisoner, held fast in that 
unslackening grip, cast furtive glances 
at the wrist-watch on his unfettered 
arm and perspired as he noted the 
passage of time. Indoors, the Pan- 
jandrum of Letters would be now upon 





the full flood of oratory, and he—he 
who stood listening instead to an 
exposition on the green caterpillar and 
the aphis—was due to propose a vote 
of thanks. 

“You really must excuse me. I 
must go indoors. I—I have a little 
speech to make.” 

“Eh? Do they want a speech 
from ’ee ? Ah well, there’s toime yet ; 
and there’s plenty of folk in there to 
talk about the lodger, anyways. Now 
just step over here and look at them 
marrows; my marrows took first 
prize at Sefton Show last year, and 
I’m thinking they will again.” 

Thomas’s unwilling companion could 
almost have wept with mortification 
at the gross stupidity of the old 
countryman. Why had he allowed 
himself to fall into the clutches of this 
unspeakable yokel, obstinate as a 
mule and without room in his head 
for any thought beyond his patch of 
vegetables ? So low was his opinion 
of Thomas’s intelligence that it did 
not occur to him to put any other 
construction upon the ludicrous pre- 
dicament in which he found himself. 

** Now I doan’t care for the look o’ 
them carrots,’ Thomas was saying, 
and the young man agreed fervently, 
though for other reasons than their 
owner’s. ‘‘Them’s got the carrot- 
fly, and carrot-fly’s a danged nuisance,” 
Thomas rumbled on. ‘‘ The best you 
can do is to soak a bit o’ sand or 
summat in paraffin and_ spread 
it around. Carrot-fly doan’t like 
paraffin... .” 

Soon the captive was looking at his 
watch without any attempt at con- 
cealment. In the cottage the opening 
address would be nearly over. Could 
he release himself by a sudden sharp 
tug ? Several times already he had 
tried half-heartedly to disengage his 
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arm, without any result except that 
Mr Hatch’s firm grip had appeared to 
tighten unconsciously, while Mr Hatch’s 
garden talk had flowed steadily on. 

“IT must go now. My speech, you 
know . . .”’ he began desperately. 

“Ay, I’m afraid I’ve been keeping 
ee, maybe,’’ Thomas said guilelessly. 
** And still we haven’t looked at the 
owd trees you wanted to know about.”’ 
He fell silent a moment, and if the 
visitor had been looking at him instead 
of towards the cottage he might have 
observed that the corners of his 
mouth were twitching. 

““There’s the owd mulberry now ; 
that tree haven’t had nuthen much on 
it for years.” 

** No, not Turvey’s mulberry !”’ 

“Well, I’m not saying I’d cut it 
down, nor yet that I wouldn’t. Some 
people say I mustn’t touch that tree, 
but they might talk different if it was 
theirs. Or if they was gardeners, like 
you and me,”’ he added. 

** Yes, of course, but I am sure you 
don’t intend ... Oh, really, I must 
dash ...’’ In the clutches of his 
double anxiety the wretched visitor 
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was now 
coherent. 

“It’s the principle, young feller,” 
Thomas asserted with emphasis. 
“Folks talk oo’ Turvey’s house, 
Turvey’s garden, Turvey’s mulberry. 
They’re mine, not Turvey’s; and 
that’s a matter I could talk about for 
a long toime. Oh yes, a long toime,” 
he repeated significantly. ‘“‘ But you 
and I wouldn’t disagree on the prin- 
ciple, I dare say ?”’ 

“No, no—not on the principle,” 
his companion conceded, in a voice of 
desperation. 

The hold on his arm was suddenly 
released. ‘* Well, I’m afeard I’ve kept 
you a long toime with my chatterin’,” 
Thomas remarked genially. 

His words were unheard. The 
young man was making for the cottage 
at an undignified gallop. And as 
Thomas watched him disappear his 
mouth slowly broadened into a smile. 
He felt his independence vindicated, 
the lodger and his admirers reduced 
within their rightful bounds. He no 
longer felt any desire to chop down 
the mulberry tree. 
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TORTOISESHELL. 


BY THOMAS WOODROOFFE. 


Warprooms of ships on foreign 
stations are as liable to sudden and 
inexplicable crazes as Preparatory 
Schools for Boys. The craze may 
vary from dressing up as Spaniards on 
guest nights to collecting notices in 
queer languages from the lavatories of 
railway trains: out in the Pacific the 
Dunedin had one all her own. We were 
no sooner made fast alongside King’s 
Wharf at Suva than a strong party 
headed by the Senior Watchkeeper 
dragged me with them on a shopping 
expedition. 

They made straight for a single- 
storeyed shop in the main street, kept 
by a gentleman with the good old 
Fijian name of Moses. A notice over 
the door announced that Mr Moses 
sold “Genuine Island curios and 
articles of tortoiseshell made by expert 
craftsmen on the premises.’”’ We had 
not come for curios, but for raw shell. 
I learned then that what is known as 
‘tortoiseshell’ has never seen a tor- 
toise, but only a turtle—and if it be of 
the Pacific variety all the better. The 
shell of a turtle is made up of thirteen 
pieces joined by a gelatinous substance 
which melts in hot water, and when 
the natives catch a turtle they scoop 
him out to get not only a large meal, 


. but a good price for his home into the 


bargain. 

Our party, who rather fancied them- 
selves as connoisseurs, were at the door 
of the shop holding up pieces of shell 
against the light. In those days we 
preferred a well-defined pattern of 
black and white to the sheets that 
were dark red all over, and never con- 
sidered the yellow undersides for a 


moment. We paid about eleven 
shillings a pound for our shell, but by 
the time we left the station, the shops 
of Bond Street and the Rue de la Paix 
were full of amber-coloured toilet 
sets—and that despised yellow shell 
was up to twenty pounds a pound. 
As they examined each sheet for thick- 
ness and quality, our experts, like the 
sculptor to whom every block of stone 
was a statue, saw, not a scratched and 
dirty piece of shell with bits of skin 
still sticking to it, but an intricately 
carved Spanish comb, gleaming in the 
back hair of some charmer. 

‘* Wasting your money, that’s all 
you’re doing—and ruining good shell,” 
Mr Moses grumbled in the background ; 
“it’s the same every time you come 
in. Now why don’t you buy some- 
thing really good to take home to 
your best girls ?’’ He switched on the 
light in one of his showcases for us 
to admire the toilet sets and cigarette 
boxes. 

** There you are, that’s tortoiseshell. 
You’ll never make anything like that.” 

Perhaps not, but then neither had 
Mr Moses. I discovered when I got 
back to England that the ‘ expert 
craftsmen’ worked, not behind that 
frosted glass-screen at the back of his 
shop, but in London where almost 
everything of tortoiseshell in those 
showcases had been manufactured and 
shipped out for Mr Moses to sell in Fiji. 

Making the decision to learn a 
difficult handicraft needs a certain 
amount of determination, but it takes 
considerably more to remain the odd 
man out. ‘ Another of em. Thought 
you were going to have more sense,” 
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Mr Moses grumbled as he sold me a 
few sheets of shell. Then we went off 
in search of the necessary instruments 
for working it. This place had none 
of the casual dreaminess which made 
you want to spend the rest of your life 
in the capital of the Friendly Isles. 
Suva was atown. And there to prove 
it was a traffic policeman on the 
corner, @ superb Fijian with a mop of 
fuzzy hair like a golliwog, looking very 
smart in his khaki lava lava. The 
policeman impatiently waved an Indian 
with legs like match-sticks out of the 
middle of the road, and the little man 
trudged along in the gutter, his wife, 
with all their purchases balanced on 
her head and her long skirts trailing 
in the dust, meekly following a pace 
behind her master. A hearty white 
man in a topee and a smart Palm 
Beach suit slapped one of our party 
on the back and said he would be 
down on board for a drink next day. 

Fretwork must have been a popular 
pastime among South Sea Islanders, 
because an obsequious Indian shop 
assistant knew just what we wanted. 
He produced an outfit on a card, 
complete with fretsaw, drill, a packet 
of saws—and the coloured picture of 
an industrious youth up in one corner. 
I bought a packet of fine saws, some 
files, a vice, and a tube of Seccotine, 
but refused his offer of a book of 
designs for photo frames. ‘‘ Emeree- 
papah, sah—two doors furthah on.”’ 
Here a Fijian sold me every grade 
from the coarsest, as rough as a 
nutmeg grater, to 00, smooth as 
writing-paper, as if he were doing 
me a favour. 

The old hands had advised me not 
to choose something difficult to begin 
with just because it was more interest- 
ing; so I had a go at a paper-knife, 
taking a bayonet for a pattern—it 
was all straight lines and looked dead 
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easy. But when I had drawn out the 
design, stuck it to the back of the 
shell and begun using my fretsaw, the 
trouble started. Ping, snap, ping, 
went blade after blade until I very 
nearly chucked the whole business 
there and then. After a while, how- 
ever, I learned to keep my saw-blade 
vertical, and eventually a dispirited- 
looking object with serrated edges 
came away from the piece of shell. 
When the paper was washed off and 
I had evened off the edges with a file, 
the thing began to look as if it might 
possibly be a paper-knife one day. 
Now for the part which needed most 
patience—getting rid of the scratches. 

A surface only gleams or shines 
because it has no scratches. Look 
closely at a piece of old silver or the 
surface of a mahogany table and you 
should not be able to detect any. 
The elbow grease of generations has 
removed them to form that glinting 
patina. Tortoiseshell, luckily, doesn’t 
need generations, but takes a high 
polish fairly easily, and the polish 
produced by hand has quite a different 
quality from and will outlast the 
finish produced by a machine. Any- 
how, we looked down on anybody who 
sneaked along to the E.R.A.’s work- 
shop and took a short-cut by using 
the buff. 

Whoever caught our turtles used to 
remove the skin from the inside of the 
shell by using a stone or the edge of a 
sea-shell, so the inside was heavily 
scored, and the outside was marked 
where the turtle had knocked itself 
against coral. This was where the 


emery-paper came in. By using sheets 
of decreasing roughness you removed 
the scratches left by the one before 
until you got down to grade 00, which 
appeared to be quite smooth but wasn’t. 
By this time there was a dull polish, 
and as you went on rubbing, the 
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pattern in the shell began to appear 
as if by magic. You had not been 
able to see it before. After that you 
brought the polish up with Bluebell, 
and I know of few more satisfying 
moments than when the object really 
gleams at you for the first time. 
You compare it with the rough, dull 
ugly piece of shell you cut it from and 
can hardly believe your eyes, or your 
own cleverness. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake!” exclaimed 
Marine Hawkes when he came in to 
lay out my clothes for dinner. “So 
we've took to this lot now, ’ave we ? 
They’re saying up forrard that the 
orficers ’as all bin touched by the sun. 
I fixed them buckles so we can wear 
our cummerbund tonight. Better nor 
a waistcoat in this weather.” 

Neither tortoiseshell nor the heat 
could prevent us from enjoying the 
opportunities provided by the huge 
sports ground where the youth of 
Suva took its daily exercise. All the 
year round on its coarse buffalo grass 
you could play any game you fancied 
from lawn tennis to lacrosse ; for in a 
place where the only variation in the 
weather was the amount it rained there 
was not much point. in confining any 
game to its particular season. So the 
boundary of one ground became the 
touch-line of the next, which had 
curious results when the ship took on 
Suva at cricket and Association foot- 
ball on the same Saturday afternoon. 
We cricketers, sandwiched between the 
soccer match and some Fijians playing 


Tugger in bare feet, had the pleasing 


experience of dismissing our opponents’ 
most stubborn batsman when his 
attention was momentarily diverted by 
a Rugby football lolloping towards him 
from the direction of cover-point. But 
the next man in, a big hitter, evened 
things for Suva. When he was well 
set the bowler tossed him up a half 
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volley to leg and our ship’s company 
centre forward, receiving the ball on 
the side of the head, dropped as ifshe 
had been pole-axed, just as he was 
taking a penalty kick. 

We never stayed for long at Suva. 
By the time the official calls had been 
paid and returned, the ship had been 
thrown open to visitors, the officers 
had attended a Government House 
Ball in strength and I had finished the 
paper-knife and started on a shoehorn, 
we proceeded with the real purpose 
of our visit to the Fijis. On the 
western side of the island, well away 
from the distractions of metropolitan 
Suva, was a spacious bay, protected 
by a reef, ideally suited for gunnery 
exercises. 

We anchored, towards the end of 
the afternoon watch, off Lautoka, 
which was just a sugar-mill, a few 
European houses among the trees, and 
a wharf jutting out from the man- 
groves. Not a soul came out to look 
at us, heat rose in shimmering waves 
off the deserted jetty, and smoke from 
the refinery’s tall chimney crept 
straight up into a brazen sky. Dull, 
of course, but the very spot for gun- 
nery, and our target was only just 
round the corner in Nandi Bay. 

That target never gave us any 
trouble; never broke adrift or re- 
quired hordes of shipwrights to repair 
it after a shoot. It did not even need 
a towing ship. It was a tiny little 
island with a solitary palm-tree stick- 
ing up amidships—the sort of island 
children love to draw with plenty of 
coloured chalk. And its name had a 
fine romantic sound, Pasco Cay— 
rum, buried treasure, and ‘“‘ Brethren 
of the Coast”’ in red leather breeks 
and jack-boots ; but alas for romance, 
it had never seen a skull and cross- 
bones, and Pasco, we decided, must 
have been a West Country cox’n of 
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the whaler in some surveying vessel 
long ago. 

ach morning, before the heat-haze 
distorted its severe outline and made 
its one tree look like a coconut grove, 
we stalked that inoffensive island. 
First with one-inch aiming rifle when 
we could hardly see the fall of shot, 
then with sub-calibre which kicked up 
tiny spirts of dust, until at last we 
were ready for our full calibre practice 
and the Director Gunner squeezed 
himself into his little tower muttering, 
““Where’s that ruddy tree? If I 
don’t shift it this morning, I'll jump 
over the blinking side and walk back 
to Whale Island.’ He said that for 
three years running, but always when 
the dust of a salvo on the island had 
cleared away, and while the echoes 
still rumbled up and down the steamy 
green valleys on the mainland, there 
stood the palm-tree with its fronds 
perked as cockily as ever. We used 
to sail over in the afternoon after a 
shoot and bring the gunner back one 
of its coconuts. 

I am afraid that we tortoiseshell 
fiends looked upon gunnery only as an 
annoying if unavoidable interference 
with the important things of life. As 
soon as we had anchored out in the 
Bay on weekdays the squeak, squeak 
of tortoiseshell being filed, the steady 
rubbing of emery-paper, or the rasp of 
@ saw would start up behind the 
brown curtain of almost every door- 
way in the Officers’ cabin flat. My 
shoehorn had now reached the stage 
where it had to be shaped—it was a 
flat tongue of highly polished shell, 
nothing more. Tortoiseshell becomes 
quite pliable in hot water, but you 
have to be careful. If the water is too 
hot it brings out ugly white blotches 
and removes the polish, while if you 
try to bend the shell too far, it 
snaps. Using the hand-basin of the 
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Officers’ bathroom in the stern of the 
ship, I soaked the flat piece of shell 
until I could bend it with my fingers, 
then moulded it to the curve of a 
cigarette tin and tied it tightly with a 
handkerchief. I soaked it for a few 
minutes in cold water, praying hard ; 
then very gingerly I removed the hand- 
kerchief, expecting the shell to flatten 
out. But miraculously it had kept the 
curve, and there was a _ shoehorn, 
concave, curved, and _ beautifully 
polished. ‘‘ Better than Asprey’s,” 
I thought to myself as I hurried along 
to my cabin, where Marine Hawkes, 
blanco-ing my next day’s shoes, allowed 
that it looked like a shoehorn all right, 
but couldn’t for the life of him see 
why we hadn’t sent the messman 
ashore at Auckland to buy one and 
saved ourselves all this sweat. ‘‘ Get 
’em fer a tanner apiece in Queen 
Street, you can—all shiny, look like 
real silver.”” 

We used to drive the chaps who 
were not bitten by the craze nearly 
mad as we compared notes every 
evening over our drinks before dinner. 
The President of the Mess had intro- 
duced a rule that anyone who men- 
tioned tortoiseshell at dinner could be 
‘knocked ’ and fined a round of port— 
as if he had mentioned a lady’s name. 
So over our gin we argued the merits 
of Bluebell against jewellers’ rouge for 
the final polish, passed round _half- 
finished articles, swapped designs for 
combs or earrings, and generally made 
shocking bores of ourselves. On the 
evening before we sailed our chief 
expert, the Senior Watchkeeper, 
handed round one of those combs with 
a thin handle, cut from a beautiful 
piece of dark-red shell. ‘“ That'll 


teach me to use that blasted buff 
again,” and he pointed to where one 
of the teeth had been ripped off. “I 
was getting so tired of the damned 
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thing,” he explained, “‘I thought I'd 
get a quick polish.” He snapped it 
in two and chucked weeks of difficult 
work through the open scuttle. 

‘“Now then, chaps, paravanes to- 


morrow.” He changed the subject 
abruptly. “Tl look out for the 
forenoon on the bridge.’’ (Of course 
he would, the bridge being out of all 
the turmoil and the least vulnerable 
position for any evolution.) “The 
rest of you know what to do, so that’s 
that. Wine steward! Five gins, 
please.” Having disposed of that 
little problem to his own satisfaction, 
the Senior Watchkeeper accepted a 
cigarette and borrowed a match. 

The paravane is a contrivance used 
in war for the protection of ships 
against moored mines, and it works on 
the principle employed by the urchin 
whose kite remains in the air at the 
limit of its string as long as he keeps 
running fast enough. It is a heavy 
object, resembling a cross between a 
kite without a tail and a torpedo. 
The paravanes, one on each bow on 
the end of a wire pennant, are forced 
by the speed of the ship to ‘swim’ 
well out. The wire catches the moor- 
ing of a mine, the paravane cuts it, 
and the mine pops up clear of the ship. 
In peace-time, the gear has to be 
tested once a quarter. 

When the Senior Watchkeeper 
reached the bridge next morning he 
took a glance at-the blue-grey shape 
on either bow skimming smoothly 
along below the unruffled surface of 
the water and settled himself down for 
a nice quiet forenoon. We found a 
crowd of sailors in the port waist 
after breakfast in a great state of 
excitement over something they saw 
about half a cable out from the ship’s 
side. Some maintained that another 
paravane had appeared; others that 
it was the shadow of our own, caused 
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by some trick of refraction under a 
tropical sun. Whatever it was, the 
thing had the shape of a paravane and 
was moving at exactly the speed of 
the ship. But no shadow or mechanical 
contrivance like a paravane could be 
as alive as this object. The bridge had 
their glasses on it by now. ‘‘ Hammer- 
headed shark,” someone shouted down 
after a moment. ‘ Wicked-lookin’ 
bastard,” observed an able seaman. 
“See them ’orrible eyes of ’is.” And 
he pulled his overall suit closer-to at 
the neck as if he were cold. I jumped 
up on to X gun-deck and through my 
glasses could see the unnaturally placed 
eye at each end of the hammer. 

We were so accustomed to the sight 
of sharks swimming lazily round the 
ship when we were at anchor that we 
hardly bothered to look at them, and 
they certainly did not give us the cold 
shivers. But there was something 
sinister and uncanny in the way this 
monstrous freak ran on tirelessly, 
keeping perfect station, even altering 
course whenever we hauled round a 
few degrees. Like the Ancient Mariner’s 
albatross, that blasted fish had the 
whole ship’s company rattled. 

Nothing seemed to distract the 
brute—it never darted away to have 
a look at something else—it just kept 
on and on at a steady twelve knots. 
Lautoka’s chimney disappeared in the 
haze, Pasco Cay dwindled to a dot 
and dissolved in the sea, the moun- 
tains on our port hand slowly changed 
their jagged outlines against the sky 
as we steamed on, and at seven bells, 
when we came to a narrow passage 
through the reef and piped “ In para- 
vanes,” the shark was still exactly 
fifty yards astern of our port P.V., 
slowing up with us as we decreased 
speed. 

In that class of ship paravanes were 
hoisted by a derrick which only just 
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cleared the whaler at the davits, so we 
always stationed a hand in the boat 
with a stretcher to fend off the para- 
vane as it came swaying out of the 
water. This morning all had gone 
swimmingly: the point of tow came 
up easily, the purchase wire was 
snatched on first time, the hands in 
the battery were walking away with 
the purchase, the man in the whaler 
was leaning out with his stretcher 
when—Crack! Something to do with 
the port derrick carried away and the 
chap in the whaler was flicked neatly 
into the sea. 

“Man overboard !”’ a ragged shout 
went up. “Away lifeboat’s crew. 
Man the port boat. Stand fast hands 
manning the purchase”’—the orders 
rang out clear and unhurried in the 
still air. ‘‘ Hard-a-starboard. Stop 
port.” The Officer of the Watch 
spoke quietly down his voice-pipe. 
Almost as the man hit the water with 
@ splash everybody on the upper deck 
knew what to do. 

The paravanes were clear of the 
water, dangling from each derrick ; 
cooks in their white aprons and a few 
stray hands on the fo’c’sle leaped up 
into the lifeboat ; our stern and pro- 
pellers swung away from the bobbing 
head, which was drawing quickly aft ; 
the Marine sentry threw over his life- 
buoy ; and a file of Marines (only God 
and the sergeant-major knew where 
from), with their rifles ‘at the shoul- 
der,’ marched in perfect step on to 
the quarter-deck, where they halted 
and dressed by the right. Their 
corporal gave the order, ‘‘ With five 
rounds ball ammunition, load! Now, 
steady should the monster show ’eself. 
Then every round bang between ’is 
bleedin’ eyes.” 

The Gunnery Officer’s head emerged 
from the after-hatch at this moment. 
He had come up for a breather from 
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composing his analysis of our big shoot, 
with its incongruous little pictures of a 
palm-tree ; and he had also come to 
have a look at this shark the gunnery 
office writer had been chattering about 
all the forenoon. Ignoring some Royal 
Marines apparently standing by to 
repel boarders—you never knew what 
the Royals would be up to next—he 
walked over to the side. But instead 
of a shark he saw a head in the wash 
astern, and a lifebuoy. He didn’t wait 
for any more; his cap landed at the 
corporal’s feet, his shoes clattered 
down the ladder behind him, and he 
took a header clean over the rail by 
the ensign staff. In a couple of minutes 
he had reached the ordinary seaman, 
who was a bit dizzy and frightened 
(not, it transpired afterwards, because 
he was in the sea, but because he had 
stopped the ship). He cheered up at 
once when he saw that he had com- 
pany, and both were holding on to the 
lifebuoy when the cutter arrived. It 
seemed almost as if the ship herself 
gave a long sigh of relief when the two 
dripping figures were bundled in over 
the side of the boat. 

And the shark? No one saw him 
again. Perhaps he had only been 
out for exercise, and when his play- 
mate, the port paravane, mysteriously 
vanished he may have gone off in the 
sulks. The cutter was hoisted, the 
Royal Marines returned their ball 
ammunition, the captain of the quarter- 
deck sent a hand aft with a damp 
cloth to wipe off their footmarks, the 
Navigator turned to the Commodore 
with ‘Go on at twelve knots, sir?” 
and the hands were piped to dinner. 

Down on the Training Division’s 
mess-deck, the ordinary seaman had 
to recount for the fifteenth time how 
Guns had swum up to him, saying 
calmly, ‘‘ Well, you chose a nice 
morning for a swim.” The Gunnery 
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Officer, in a fresh suit of whites, lolled 
back in a wardroom chair chewing the 
cherry of his second cocktail. ‘* That 
youngster was for it anyhow,’ he 
remarked thoughtfully. ‘“‘ The Royals 
would have shot him for a snip what- 
ever the shark did. . .. Never mind, 
soldier. Messman! Lunch ready 
yet? I’m famished.” 

An empty Pacific heaving gently 
under the soft blue sky, a blazing 
firmament at night, our wake a ripple 
of swirling fire, then early in the 
morning sea-birds of Samoa picked us 
up as we steamed through the reef 
into the harbour of Apia. Here was 
the South Sea island one had been 
brought up to expect: white line of 
surf beyond the still lagoon, thatched 
huts among the palms—all the proper 
ingredients; no factory chimneys, 
concrete wharves, or fussy motor 
launches. Untouched, languorous, 
idyllic—Stevenson’s Samoa yet—or so 
we imagined until we went to tea 
with the Governor’s wife at Vailima. 

As we sat on the high veranda 
above the lawn where Stevenson 
delighted to walk under the stars 
with his guests after dinner, we were 
puzzled by some white lines on the 
turf. Here we were in the holy of 
holies, where he had worked in the 
afternoons on books which attracted 
the attention of the civilised world to 
this remote island in the Pacific, yet 
the magical initials R.L.S. never 
once cropped up amid the clatter of 
our tea-cups; perhaps no one wished 
to appear a literary snob, and anyhow 
few of us had got further than ‘Treasure 
Island.’ The Governor’s lady chattered 
about Ascot (England, you know) and 
Society functions she had never been 
to but only read about in stale numbers 
of ‘The Tatler.’ It was heavy going, 
and in the silences we listened to the 
steady chorus of cicadas. But at 
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last, she announced brightly as she 
brushed the crumbs off her lap, “I 
know all about naval officers; how 
mad you are on games.” Was her 
embracing smile faintly sinister ? 
“* Well, I’ve arranged something very 
special for you this afternoon.” 

As if they had been waiting in the 
wings for their cue, a number of 
stalwart Samoan girls trooped on to 
the lawn below. They were dressed in 
gym dresses of brown serge with a 
monogram on the pocket; one was 
bouncing a ball with deft pats of a 
lemon-coloured hand ; the two heftiest 
brought on and placed the goals. 
“Netball,” our hostess explained 
proudly, “the first team of the 
Apia High School for Girls. These 
have beaten all the other schools in 
the island.” We could well believe 
it; for there was something decidedly 
professional in the way they were 
doing little practice runs among them- 
selves, with the casual certitude of 
Wimbledon champions knocking up 
before the match. When they had 
had enough of this they stood in a 
row looking up at us with inviting 
smiles. Early explorers in the Pacific 
were all agreed that the beauty of 
Samoan females was something to be 
noted in the ship’s log, and these 
young women, no doubt, were up to 
standard. But who can look her best 
in brown serge with the thermometer 
at a hundred in the shade? We 
trotted down the steps with the studied 
insouciance of aristocrats leaving the 
tumbril. 

“Toss you for ends,” said a girl 
who would have appeared to advan- 
tage in the grass skirt and nothing 
more of her sisters down in the village. 
We lost the toss, which was only the 
start of a grim half-hour. Netball is 
not included in the curriculum of the 
embryo naval officer, and we were 
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more inclined to keep our eyes on a 
particularly luscious forward than on 
the ball. The real trouble, however, 
was that those girls, or young women 
rather, were clever and well drilled 
and knew all the finer points of the 
game. We gave up shouting “Good 
shot” after their score had reached 
double figures. We made a few con- 
vulsive and awkward rushes like satyrs 
chasing nymphs, but always the 
maidens eluded us, and for the most 
part we could only gape as the ball 
was bounced up the field or flew from 
hand to hand, to drop after a bewilder- 
ing passing movement with mono- 
tonous regularity into our net, as if it 
were attracted by a magnet. The 
High School eased up after a bit, but 
we could never make a game of it, 
nor could they avoid winning 17 nil. 
Hoarse cheers mingled with shrill as 
we trooped off the lawn, and over 
lukewarm ginger pop (Samoa was dry) 
we wondered to ourselves what damage 
had been done to British prestige ; 
surprisingly little, to judge from the 
keenness of our opponents to give us 
private lessons in the game. We sent 
their captain as a memento a neck- 
lace of tortoiseshell carrying a tiny 
Admiralty pattern anchor, but before 
the lessons could be arranged we had 
sailed away south for New Zealand. 
Having worked like beavers all the 
cruise, we were now so cluttered up 
with tortoiseshell that we did not 
know what on earth to do with the 
stuff. There is a limit to the number 
of tortoiseshell articles, however ex- 
pertly made, which you can shower 
upon any person. Who, for instance, 
wants more than one paper-knife or 
shoehorn ? And even those contem- 
plating proposals of marriage did not 
feel that their chances would neces- 
sarily be improved by a surfeit of 
tortoiseshell gifts. We managed to 
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get rid of a fair amount in Auckland 
at Christmas-time, though one or two 
comparative strangers doubtless won- 
dered, while blushing, what a Spanish 
comb could possibly be leading up to. 

Our problem was only solved when 
I came to the postscript of a letter 
inviting me to spend some leave on 
one of the largest sheep stations in 
Hawke’s Bay. “You must get here 
in time for the bazaar,”’ I read; “‘ it’s 
for the new Church Hall, so bring 
what you can—doesn’t matter what— 
people will buy any old rubbish if it’s 
from the Navy.” No one in the 
Wardroom cared very much about 
church halls in the back blocks of 
New Zealand, or anywhere else for 
that matter, but now we could get 
rid of the lot and have it actually sold 
across a counter. So, to the surprise 
of my hostess, Mrs Parkin, I arrived 
with a box full of tortoiseshell wrapped 
in cotton- wool and tissue - paper: 
Spanish and side combs, those two- 
pronged things which go in some- 
where, paper -knives, napkin rings, 
shoehorns, a couple of necklaces, and 
even a rather amateur cigarette-box. 
I might have been Mr Moses’s star 
traveller. 

The bazaar was held in the wool- 
shed, but no one in these parts minded 
the greasy acrid smell of wool hanging 
about the wooden floor, and business 
was good in spite of the heat: Beyond 
the stalls of vegetables and home-made 
jams, knitted goods and fancy work, 
a lot of men were drinking whisky at 
the far end. My hostess, who was 
running the bazaar, explained that 
drinks were free. This paid in the 
long-run, because it kept the husbands 
contented and amused while the wives 
spent the money. ‘And anyhow it 
was presented; I got the stock and 
station agents bidding against each 
other in cases to provide it.” Mrs 
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Parkin had the mischievous chuckle of 


a schoolgirl. She was an ample lady 
who managed a grown-up family of 
five, a husband, and the domestic 
affairs of a station of thousands of 
acres with the commanding ease of a 
feudal seneschal. She was of the 
breed which takes church bazaars in 
its stride. 

We paused at the tortoiseshell, 
which had a stall to itself, presided 
over by a very pretty girl. 

“ It’s going too quickly,”’ Mrs Parkin 
remarked thoughtfully. “I told you 
last night you were marking it far too 
low. You can’t be modest at a church 
bazaar—or honest.” She turned to 
the girl. “ Lettice, my dear, double 
the prices you’ve got marked on that 
stuff, and if a man comes along, soak 
him properly ; you can ask what you 
like with your eyes.” We passed on 
and had just sat down at a tea-table 
when we were interrupted by an 
agitated female with a shiny nose. 

“Mrs Parkin, Mrs Parkin... .’’ 
She was gulping with emotion. 

“Sit down, have a cup of tea, and 
control yourself, my dear. Yes, what 
is it?’’ Mrs Parkin lifted the teapot. 

“It’s that Sophie Morrison... . 
Oh, she is in a state—quite ropeable. 
You know her piano? Well, she says 
she made it absolutely clear that she 
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was only lending it, and now some- 
body has come along and offered her a 
ticket for it in a raffle. She, she—oh, 
I don’t know what she'll do... .” 
The woman was almost in tears. 

Mrs Parkin carefully selected an 
asparagus finger. 

“Is that all? Now you go straight 
back to Sophie and tell her not to be 
such a baby. Make certain she buys 
a ticket. What’s she thinking about ? 
I’ve arranged for her to win it, of 
course ; though she needn’t tell every- 
body. One of our trucks will bring it 
over to her in the morning, tell her. 
I want it for the dance tonight. Now 
run along. As if I didn’t know what 
I’m about!” 

I was privileged to be there next 
morning when Mrs Parkin was making 
up the accounts. She was muttering 
to herself as I peered over her shoulder, 
and it seemed to me that a certain 
amount of adroit juggling was going 
on with the figures. “I'll teach that 
fusser,”’ she said, leaning back, and 
pointing out that our tortoiseshell had 
brought in more than Sophie Morrison’s 
piano. “‘Thank God for the Navy 
and Lettice—one of you should marry 
that girl.”’ She chuckled suddenly. 


““T'll get the Commodore to open the 
new hall in the autumn—cocked hat 
And she did; 


and all.’’ 
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“GOOD DAYS.” 
I. TEAL. 
BY JOHN WACHER. 
WrirH the possible exception of as any corncrake. Many gunners, 


a ‘“‘murmuration’”’ of starlings, no 
ancient term denoting the plural of 
birds is so apt as a “spring” of 
teal; for it exactly describes their 
rocket-like activity when disturbed, 
either on land or water. And where 
is the gunner who, hoping to pull 
off a right and left, has not been 
utterly disconcerted by the explosion 
of a family party of these birds! 
They rise with such speed and at 
such inconceivable angles that he is 
left in no possible doubt why the 
highest authorities on shooting in 
these islands consider the second 
barrel at teal to be only less difficult 
than the shot at tall pheasants curling 
towards or away from the gun on 
set wings. After wide experience of 
high birds and of three varieties of 
the Querquedula family, I am rather 
inclined to reverse that verdict ; for, 
whether at flight-time on the coast 
or when flushed from inland waters, 
their pace alone makes them very 
hard to bring to bag, so much so that 
I have sometimes imagined that they 
escape by flying through the pattern, 
although that thought must only 
have been in the nature of an excuse 
for my own miserable performances ; 
for they are delicate birds, and 
easily killed by even a charge of 
snipe-shot. 

Many people are unaware how 
common teal are, or that they still 
breed successfully even within sight 
and sound of arterial roads and the 
roar of traffic, for they lie as close 


who see them in their hundreds on 
winter flood-water, imagine that they 
come from abroad, like the mallard 
and wood-pigeons of those months. 
This is not so; for of the vast numbers 
shot each season, the records show 
that hardly one bears a foreign ring, 
although such markings are carried 
out much more thoroughly and over 
a wider area on the Continent than 
at home. 

But when I think of teal, it is 
not always of the shooting. Some 
memories are of a boy keeping watch 
and ward against poaching gypsies 
over several clutches of pale-green 
eggs, laid among the sedges bordering 
the dykes of our fresh-water marshes ; 
of alert mothers swimming with their 
offspring on spring-fed pools in the 
shade of ancient oaks ; of the tragedy 
of their daily diminishing numbers 
from the attentions of hungry pike, 
and the satisfaction of avenging them 
by means of a .22 bullet or a wire 
noose on a cane. More than once I 
have met that strange procession of 
a dozen or so olive-coloured ducklings, 
preceded by the hen bird, on their 
way to open water from a nest away 
among the chestnut stubs of the 
Home Wood; and watched their 
scramblings and tumbles along the 
ruts of a ride, and the tricks of the 
mother in her endeavours to distract 
my attention from her precious chicks, 
ere I effaced both myself and dog 
in the low cut. No, it is not the 


shooting alone that makes teal s0 
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welcome @ sight to one dyed-in-the- 
wool countryman. 

There are memories of garganey 
teal, too, which do not fade easily ; 
for a few couples of those migrants 
were usually to be found on the 
marsh, giving a boy difficult targets 
as well as some idea how clever a dog 
must be to put them up from a tangle 
of reed-beds on stagnant pools, where 
the birds crept and dived to some 
purpose. Such a one was “Shot,” 
an Irish water-spaniel, who taught 
me much of the game, for he knew 
more about it than most fowlers. 
I can see that snuff-coloured form 
now; there is a taint of scent play- 
ing round his questing nostrils as he 
creeps softly up to the water-plants 
in a quiet bay on a mile-long fleet, 
looking back to see if I am paying 
proper attention, before working silently 
through squelching cover that would 
betray any other dog at once; no 
dashing in with gurgles of ecstasy 
and expectation for him; for training 
had taught him to realise that every 
yard gained on a squatting teal is 
something any gun would be thankful 
for. And when the bird had fied, 
with scarcely a flick or a flutter, he 
would wait for the sound of a splash 
or fall before coming to heel again. 
But he must have been a sadly 
disappointed dog at times, I’m 
afraid. Many were the flights we 
had together on that estuary, with 
mallard and widgeon coming in, 
bunches of green-winged teal out at 
sea, lifting and pitching in on the 
salting pools and creeks, or jumping 
vertically as they crossed over my 
hide under the sea-wall, making it 
very hard to score with a second 
barrel, even with a gale of wind 
against them. 

With teal, as with all other fowl, 
even where the boundaries of an 
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estuary be wide, it is only a question 
of time before you get to know their 
flight-lines in all brands of weather 
and every state of the tide, and so 
eventually cash in on such knowledge. 
But it is a vastly different matter 
on a coast-line devoid of even a river 
mouth. The birds are there; you 
can see great rafts of them out at sea 
on any calm day; but how are you 
going to cut in on their evening 
flight when they might come in to 
feed anywhere over a radius of fifteen 
miles or more ? 

That was the question that made 
four of us scratch our heads: three 
subalterns, lately home from service 
abroad, and myself, new-comers to 
the coast of South Dorset, but as 
keen as mustard to get on terms with 
the vast numbers of teal that lay out 
in the Channel beyond Portland Race, 
and were known to pitch in nightly 
somewhere between those little streams, 
the Wrackle and the Cerne, on the 
west to the Frome water-meadows, 
Wareham way. Rumour, ever a lying 
jade, especially the brand picked up 
among seaside pubs, was responsible 
for much hard swearing and many a 
fruitless journey all along the coast, 
from the swannery pools at Abbots- 
bury to the cliffs above Lulworth 
Cove; often where roads were rude 
and rough, or as non-existent as the 
birds we sought. 

Prospects brightened considerably 
when the local farmers (good sports- 
men all, whether they shot or not) 
got to know us and what we sought. 
On a market day at Dorchester one 
of them told me that a big lot of 
teal had dropped in between the 


lights the evening before, and as no 
one had disturbed them he saw no 
reason why they should not be there 
again that night, and, was I interested. 
Stout fellow ; 


within a couple of 
E 
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hours the four of us were at his place 
for a look-see, and we found plenty 
of evidence, in clean feathers, that 
the birds had got a good “say” on 
the banks of that winter-borne stream, 
so we cast round for a place to intercept 
them. 

The farm lay four miles inland, 
below and behind the high escarp- 
ment above Weymouth and its bay, 
and we went to ground along its crest 
among the whins of that good fox 
covert, Ashton Gorse, looking across 
farmland falling away to Chesil Beach 
and the sea, now lit up in the last 
rays of the sun. We waited under 
a clear sky, but with rain not very 
far off—the town looked close enough 
to toss a biscuit on—while far away 
among the gorse that grows round 
the monument to Captain Hardy I 
could plainly hear the bark of a dog- 
fox answering the mating cry of a 
vixen in the furze behind me. Would 
they come, or was this to be yet 
another mare’s nest ? No—for, as I 
looked across the paler shade of the 
stubble in front, a darker mass was 
moving quickly uphill, and before I 
could do anything about it the first 
lot of birds came swirling round my 
ears and disappeared into the gather- 
ing shadows. No chances there, but 
I plated their successors well out in 
front, just as you would take grouse 
that hug the contours of a moor as 
they sweep up to a high butt. No 
mallard came my way, just teal all 
the time, in little trips and larger 
springs; rising like so many jacks- 
in-the-box at the shot, and when 
cleanly killed, twirling down on out- 





spread wings like cotyledons. Wonder- 
ful minutes those were, even in 
retrospect, and what luck that the 
four of us were bang in the centre 
of the flight, all going hammer and 
tongs at birds just skimming the ridge 
on the way to their suppers! We shot 
until only the whicker of wings above 
remained, and then came the pick-up ; 
no easy matter among that mass of 
furze and brambles, but in the end 
we gathered thirty-four head, of which 
twenty were plump teal and the rest 
corn-fed mallards. And so down to 
that old and hospitable manor-house 
of Friar Waddon, the birthplace of 
Nelson’s Hardy, to leave a token of 
our gratitude and to share such 
cheer that today is no more seen. 

News of the flight soon got abroad, 
and other friends marked the birds 
down for us in places where we met 
with both success and failure. I 
recall another evening, a_ bitterly 
cold one, as I leant over the bridge 
at Wrackleford, with companies of 
widgeon, mallard, and teal flying 
straight up the long pool and only 
a few feet above the current, all 
making westerly, and what a hash I 
made of a priceless opportunity, being 
put out of temper by the loss of a 
favourite pipe that had somehow 
slipped off the parapet into the water 
below. 


But whenever I think of later days 
with teal, it is always of their pace 
and beauty against that first back- 
ground ; the wide sweep of Weymouth 
Bay, the sunset, pheasants calling at 
cock-up time, and the sharp cry of a 
mating fox. 
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The Rogue Bull of the Mau. 


II. THE ROGUE BULL OF THE MAU, 


BY F. R. CRAMB, M.C., M.A. 


THe Mau is a wide, rather for- 
bidding belt of primeval forest, in 
the heart of Kenya, extending, at 
an altitude of about 8000 feet, from 
the lip of the Great Rift Valley on 
the east towards the rich tea-lands 
of Kericho, and glimpsing the warm, 
shimmering waters of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza away to the distant west. An 
old settler friend of mine, a pioneer, for 
whom I had the greatest admiration, 
always said that in its depths there 
were some of the finest buffalo heads 
in Africa. And he ought to know. 
He had a small tea shamba on the 
edge of the forest, and every spare 
week-end he could snatch he spent 
investigating its fauna and _ flora. 
The result was that he knew the 
whole vast area like the back of his 
hand. 

I used to call in any time I happened 
to be riding past his bungalow and 
swap yarns with him over a cup of 
his excellent home-grown tea. But 
the yarning was generally, to a large 
extent, one-sided. I was a new-comer 
and a tenderfoot. True, I could tell 
him a great deal he wanted to know 
about the °14-’18 war, or at any rate 
the European part of it, which had 
only just finished, but his main 
interest was game. 

In his quiet, unhurried way he could 
be supremely interesting. He had 
shot everything worth shooting, and 
not from the top of a tree or a thorn 
scrub “ hide ”—for these he had the 


most utter contempt—but on his 
own two feet and at so close a range 
as to make a miss practically an 
impossibility. He used to hold me 
spellbound. 


Several times in the 


small open glades of the Mau he 
had been “charged” by a herd of 
buffalo, though he held that a buffalo 
herd never charged in the accepted 
meaning of the term. On each occasion 
he had stood stock-still, allowing the 
buffalo to come racing up to within 
twenty or thirty yards. There they 
stopped in a crescent formation and 
had a good look at him. After a 
minute or two they always began to 
waver in a shamefaced sort of way, 
finishing up by recollecting some 
pressing business farther back in the 
woods and gradually melting away. 
He used to write regularly to a well- 
known sporting weekly on all manner 
of game problems, and at one time 
started a very interesting discussion 
among big-game men whether or not 
buffalo charged. He showed me the 
letters, and he certainly seemed to 
me to prove his contention that at 
least they never charge in herds. 

On his veranda he had two superb 
examples of Mau buffalo heads. I 
forget now what the exact measure- 
ments were, but they stood within 
very short distance of record and 
were magnificent trophies. To hear 
him describe how he got them made 
it all seem as easy as falling off a 
log. Anyone could do it. Not that 
he wanted to give that impression, 
for there was no element of pose 
about him. He just described things 
as they appeared to him, and one 
entirely forgot the years of woodlore 
that lay behind the telling. 

It all fired my imagination; so 
much so that one fine afternoon, 
collecting half a dozen of my shamba 
boys as porters and taking enough 
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provisions to last a week, I slipped 
quietly off into the depths of the 
forest. 

My “armoury ”’ consisted of three 
weapons: a double-barrelled 450-500 
elephant gun with something approach- 
ing a five-ton hitting power and fitted 
with a rubber pad to take up the 
shock, a shot-gun, and a .256 Portu- 
guese rifle. I was very fond of this 
rifle and rather proud of it. It was 
nothing to look at; rough and un- 
finished in the extreme; but it was 
accurate, and capable of standing 
up to any amount of hard wear. I 
had picked it up at a sale, lying 
among a job lot, dirty and uncared 
for. Withdrawing the bolt I looked 
through the barrel and found, to my 
surprise, that the rifling seemed to 
be in perfect condition. But on 
testing the bolt action I discovered 
that the nose of the firing-pin had 
been broken. The auctioneer took 
it out of my hands, extolled its merits, 
and offered it for sale without reserve. 
It was then I asked if it were not 
obvious that the firing-pin was broken. 
On examination he admitted it was. 
That was the end of that. My single 
bid of ten shillings secured it for me. 
An old army dump of discarded 
weapons nearby supplied me with a 
firing-pin for the asking, and so for 
ten whole shillings and a little trouble 
I was the proud possessor of a first- 
class modern rifle—which rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly the thrifty complex of my 
Scottish instincts. It had a _par- 
ticularly long barrel, about six inches 
longer than the usual sporting rifle, 
giving it not only a longer sighting 
base but also an extra six inches of 
gas punch behind the bullet. This 
in turn gave an exceptionally flat 
trajectory, resulting in deadly accuracy 
coupled with tremendous hitting power. 
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It was a grand rifle for the pot. The 
porters adored it. 

Near. our first camp we found 
plenty of buffalo spoor, but it all 
looked old. There was, in fact, every 
sign of a recent mass migration 
deeper into the heart of the woods. 
So next morning I set out to see if 
I could find fresher spoor and a camp 
site farther in. With me I took a gun- 
bearer carrying only the light rifle. 
And when I say he was a gun-bearer 
all I mean is that he was bearing my 
gun. He was not by any manner 
of means a trained Swahili bearer 
with the rock-fast steadiness, the 
supreme self-confidence, the iron nerves, 
the consummate courage and devotion 
of the breed. He was only a willing 
sort of lad, a raw shenzie. Like Kip- 
ling’s famous character— 


“*The uniform he wore 
Was nothing much before, 
An’ rather less than ’arf o’ that be’ind.” 


But that was as far as one could 
carry the parallel to the heroic Gunga 
Din. He seemed the stoutest of the 
bunch I had, though that was not 
saying a great deal, and he was 
totally untried among game. I could 
only hope for the best, with no idea 
how his nerves would react in a 
sudden emergency. I was soon to 
learn. 

It was a glorious day with the 
bright sun, the cool breeze, and the 
exhilarating champagne air of the 
Kenya Highlands ; everything utterly 
peaceful and still. There was not a 
sound, except, of course, from the 
intense insect vitality all around, to 
which by long usage one’s ear becomes 
so accustomed that it does not even 
“register.”” It was always there and 
volumes of it, but one heard it no 
more than, I am told, a Cockney 
hears the din and roar of London 
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traffic, a noise which to me is 
at times indescribably deafening. 
Through the forest we went, mainly 
along old elephant tracks, for of old 
Tembu there were plenty of signs: 
deep footmarks in the soft earth, 
enormous droppings, broken trees, 
stripped bark, and dried mud shoulder- 
high on the trees where he had rubbed 
himself after the morning wallow. 
But these signs were several days 
old and we reckoned that by now 
the herd was probably some twenty 
miles away. Very likely it was, or 
even farther, so that we gave but 
little thought to elephant. Our eyes 
were all for buffalo spoor. 

Coming out of the shade of the 
trees into an open glade of some 
twenty acres or so we decided to 
cross and see what the other side 
had to say. There were one or two 
water-buck in the open, and once 
I thought I caught a glimpse of the 
striped sides and ivory-tipped horns 
of a bongo, the rarest and shiest of 
antelope. But it might have been 
just a large bush buck; for they also 
have striped sides and occasionally 
carry the ivory tips. I stood at the 
“ready”? for a while, but all was 
peace and quiet, and I handed my 
gun back to the bearer. I had only 
taken a few steps and was within 
some twenty yards of the edge of the 
clearing when suddenly pandemonium 
broke loose. Out from the dark 
shade of the trees burst an enormous 
bull elephant, his ears spread wide 
like the sails of a yawl, his tusks 
gleaming, his trunk in the air, scream- 
ing like a thousand klaxons and 
bearing straight down on top of us. 
Instinctively I turned for my rifle, 
only to see it go flying in one direction 
while the bearer bolted in the other. 
And there was the brute almost upon 
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me. I have often wondered what my 
answer would have been had I been 
given these identical circumstances 
in cold blood and asked what my 
actions would be. What would yours? 
There was no tree within practical 
reach and no time to climb one, even 
if there had been. To turn and run 
would be useless. He could easily 
beat you in a sprint and he had a 
flying start. Also it was slightly 
downhill without even a bush to 
dodge round. In cold blood it seems 
hopeless. But there was an answer, 
and I found it instantly, without, so 
far as I can remember, any conscious 
thinking on my part. There was no 
time to think. What sudden element 
came into play I do not know, but 
my theory is that it derives from age- 
old instincts of primitive hunting man, 
very likely latent in all of us, but 
bursting the barriers of the zons 
only in moments of deadly peril. 
Without, as I have said, any conscious 
thinking on my part I bent double 
and charged that elephant. Looking 
back on it, I am sure it was the only 
move that could have saved me. It 
must have been the last thing he 
expected. He was so surprised he did 
not even swing down his trunk, and I 
could have touched the ugly, wrinkled 
skin of his huge, ungainly legs as I 
passed him. With the momentum of 
his enormous body going down the 
slope it was some little time before he 
could turn, long enough anyway for me 
to reach the shelter of the woods. 
Regaining my original track I saw 
my bearer and promptly hailed him. 
His reaction was to scramble up to the 
top of the nearest tree, from which 
I had the greatest difficulty in dis- 
lodging him. When at last he did 
come down he explained to me he 
was perfectly certain it was not me he 
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was seeing, but my ghost. He was 
so confident the elephant had got 
me. And he was exceedingly scared ! 
There also arose the question of 
the lost rifle. He was strongly of 
the opinion it should stay where it 
was. But to find oneself disarmed 
so easily is blow enough to Highland 
pride. To lose one’s favourite rifle 
as well is adding injury to insult with 
@ vengeance. No true Scot can stand 
for that! Very gingerly and very 
cautiously we retraced our steps, 
picked up old “ fail-me-never,” and 
so to camp. 

Although I cannot remember at 
the time experiencing any feeling of 
fear or fortitude, joy or sorrow, hope 
or despair, or anything other than 
the surge of intense vital activity, I 
confess that, as the reaction set in, 
I felt I had had a thoroughly good 
fright. So out of the medicine-chest 
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came the medicine brandy bottle, and 
I downed half a tumbler neat. Which 
put a very different complexion on 
things! Would I be chased out of 
Africa by any old elephant, rogue 
bull or any other! Unthinkable! 
Where is that double-barrelled 450- 
500? Where is that elephant ? And 
so it was that, buffalo forgotten, I 
met him again, this time “ armed 
and well prepared.” It took two days 
to find him, but therein lies another 
story. 

He was a lonely old rogue, van- 
quished in combat no doubt by his 
own younger progeny, cold-shouldered 
by his cows, disillusioned and dis- 
gruntled, suffering from chronic and 
incurable “toothache” of the tusk, 
spiteful and vicious, venting his pent- 
up fury and mighty rage on all and 
sundry within his reach. Much better 
dead. Requiescat in pace. 
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LOOTING AN ISLAND. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Towarps the middle of 1843 there 
was almost complete stagnation in 
Britain’s carrying trade. The worst 
shipping slump of which there were 
any records was already causing acute 
misery. In the ports, wharves 
crumbled and buoys rusted, while the 
deserted ships that lay at them became 
more dishevelled and unkempt. In 
the port of Liverpool alone there were 
thousands of starving seamen who 
spoke now with intense longing of the 
“roaring forties”—usually of evil 
memory—for, as they said, it was the 
hungry forties that weakened their 
bodies and sapped their spirits. Busi- 
ness men and financiers plumbed the 
depths of despair, and Consols could 
not be held at 90. 

Shipowners, though probably the 
hardest hit of all, did not think only, 
or even chiefly, of financial aid from 
the Treasury—though they did manage 
to get Parliament to appoint a Com- 
mittee to see how British shipping 
could be saved from utter ruin; 
instead they strove to find fresh 
trades and to develop old ones, and 
they refused nothing. The more 
aristocratic ships carried coal, which 
hitherto they had despised, when they 
got the chance; the others refused no 
cargo, no matter how foul and evil- 
smelling, and they found eager crews. 


One morning in the autumn of 
1843, the full-rigged 1000-ton ship 
Falcon, belonging to Mellis & Austin 
of London, hauled into the London 


In London, dockland seemed to be 
dead. The picturesque old inns and 
taverns of Thames-side— of tidal 
Thames-side, of the Thames below 
London Bridge—suffered particularly ; 
for they mostly depended on the 
seamen who manned the _ ships 
and the _ stevedores who loaded 
or discharged them. Nearly every 
seaman using the Port of London 
in those far-off days of sail. had 
his favourite pub, of which he 
dreamed during the months of a 
weary voyage and for which he made 
a bee-line at the voyage’s end; not 
only because he had a deep-sea thirst 
that would require many foaming 
tankards to slake, but also because 
he was in search of old shipmates. 
In his favourite pub he would usually 
find at least one—a shipmate with 
whom he had _ sweltered in the 
Hooghly, or suffered with off the 
Horn; or perhaps he might be met 
with a challenge to finish a fight 
that had been interrupted in a 
bar in New Orleans. Now, during 
the great depression, the bars were 
no longer crowded, and few tankards 
foamed—yet it was a chance encounter 
in one of those dockside taverns that 
gave one of London’s fine old shipping 
firms its chance to pull through to 
financial safety. 


Dock by the Shadwall entrance loaded 
with a valuable general cargo from a 
North American port. Though Captain 
Freeman, her young master, had been 
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warned by the pilot who boarded her 
off Dover that times were very bad, 
he was not. quite prepared for the 
dismal panorama of laid-up shipping 
they had passed on their way up from 
sea. It half filled the docks and over- 
flowed into the stream where ships 
lay moored in tiers. The Falcon 
safely secured alongside a quay, the 
mate gave the quiet time-honoured 
order ‘“ That'll do, men,” and with 
a cheer the hands dispersed to the 
forecastle, the voyage over. Poor 
devils! before long their feet would 
be aching to tread a ship’s deck, 
and there would be no ship for 
them. Soon they were passing 
ashore, sea-chests and bags already 
packed, while various proprietors of 
seamen’s boarding-houses lent willing, 
even obsequious, aid. 

In the ordinary way Captain Free- 
man would have hastened home to his 
young wife, but anxiety kept him 
chained to the ship lest anyone from 
the office boarded her. Sure enough 
someone did, round about noon, but 
it was only the office-boy with a note 
about the paying off, and he knew 
nothing. Mr Douglas, the mate, 
urged his captain to get away home. 
“ You’re worrying about nothing, sir,” 
he said. 

Captain Freeman sincerely hoped 
he was, but he lingered on, pretending 
to sort out his papers, and at last his 
perseverance was rewarded—though 
not in the way he had hoped. His 
next visitor was the ship’s husband— 
the picturesque title for the marine 
superintendent of those days—and 
the information he brought was of the 
very worst. As soon as the Falcon’s 
cargo had been discharged she was to 
be laid up indefinitely, with only a 
watchman on board. It was informa- 
tion that simply staggered the captain, 
and shook to the core the energetic 
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mate, who could see himself fretting 
his soul out in idleness and going 
round, hat in hand, competing with a 
dozen others for any berth that might 
become vacant. “I have to go myself 
after all those years,” said the white- 
haired ship’s husband sadly. ‘ Young 
Mr Austin is taking over my job. 
He’ll be aboard to see you on business 
tomorrow morning.” 

“* Does that mean there’s a chance of 
her sailing after all?” Captain Free- 
man asked, and there was despair in 
his voice. 

“There’s not a hope of that, and 
you can banish it from your mind,” 
the old man said with decision. “‘ Are 
you going home? I can give you a 
lift part of the way.” 

The second mate, also a London 
man, had gone home, and towards 
sunset the apprentices, leaving one of 
their number to keep ship, had dressed 
and gone off to a restaurant near 
Aldgate where they hoped to get a 
large feed of ham and eggs. The 
slump did not affect them; for they 
were indentured to the firm, and if 
one ship was laid up they would be 
given another, with the cheerful pros- 
pect of a holiday before they joined 
her. Mr Douglas envied them their 
light hearts as he went off to his room 
to brood. Only eight months earlier 
he had been best man at Captain 
Freeman’s wedding, and it was of the 
young couple who had been so happy 
that day that he thought now. “I 
don’t know on which finger a bride 
wears her wedding ring, but thank 
God I never slipped one on,” he mused. 
““My hat covers my responsibilities.” 
But being out of a ship would be pure 
hell, even though he was not likely to 
starve. 

About nine o’clock he had grown 
tired of brooding and decided to have 
a stroll outside the dock; perhaps a 
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drink if he could find a quiet pub. 
Under a lighted lamp outside the dock 


wall he met the dockmaster. ‘‘ Where 
can I get a good glass of ale?” he 
asked. 

“ What’s the matter with the Pros- 
pect ?”’ the dockmaster asked. 

“Nothing that I know of, but 
where is it ?” 

“‘ Down there to the left, just by the 
river,” the dockmaster answered. 

Mr Douglas pushed open the door 
of the Prospect of Whitby, one of the 
oldest taverns in dockland, and entered 
the public bar, whose floor had been 
liberally covered with sawdust. A 
weedy - looking barman turned lan- 
guidly towards him as he entered, and 
the proprietor stopped arguing with a 
disreputable-looking sailor to welcome 
him. The sailor took no notice, but 
went on talking. ‘ Guv’nor,” he 
whined, “ you know I spent all me 
last pay-day in ’ere, an’ I’ve always 
been a good customer.” 

The proprietor, a burly man with a 
heavy moustache well waxed at the 
ends, was swift to retort. ‘‘ I do know 
it, and I know that the last time you 
was in ’ere you broke a bloke’s jaw, 
got two months in jug, and gave the 
‘ouse a very bad name. Now get out ; 
you'll never get another drink ’ere, 
even if you had the money to pay for 
it—which you ’aven’t.” 

“Ave an ’eart, guv’nor,” the man 
pleaded. ‘‘ You know I was just back 
from spending the cruellest time of 
me life; lyin’ at anchor for three 
months off that there coast of Dead 
Ned, diggin’ the stuff off that lousy 
island, then bein’ suffocated down the 
old stowin’ it. No wonder I ’ad a few 
drinks.” 

“A few drinks ! 


*strewth! Now 


look ‘ere; I don’t care if you was five 
years off the coast of Dead Ned, or 
livin’ Ned, or any other bleedin’ Ned, 
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you'll get no drink ’ere—not one 
perishin’ drop.” 

The sailor took a crumpled, some- 
what dirty, scrap of paper from his 
pocket. ‘“‘What about this ’ere?” 
he said. ‘I asked a golden sovereign 
for it the last time I was in ’ere; 
now I'll let you ’ave it for ‘arf a 
dollar. It’s genuine, so ‘elp me; 
the steward copied it out o’ the 
mate’s log-book.” 

Like other dictators, the proprietor’s 
patience was somewhat limited and 
the appeal failed. ‘‘ Get out before I 
throw you out!” he roared and took 
a threatening step forward. 

“All right; all right,” the sailor 
said hastily, and made for the door. 
He stopped in front of Mr Douglas. 
“You’re an orficer and a gentleman ; 
I can see that by the cut o’ your jib,” 
he said. ‘Give me ’arf a dollar for 
this; it can be worth a fortune to 
you.” 

With an anxious eye on the ad- 
vancing publican, he hurriedly thrust 
the bit of paper into Mr Douglas’s 
hand, waited long enough to grab the 
half-crown the mate handed him out 
of compassion, then vanished through 
the doorway. 

“Well, well; they do say as ’ow a 
sailor and ’is money is soon parted, 
but I did think you would have known 
better,”’ the publican said with a grin. 
““What’s on the darned thing, any- 
way?” 

Mr Douglas glanced at the paper, 
but where he was standing the light 
was not too good and the copying 
had been done in pencil. As far as he 
could see there was a word that might 
have come out of the Scriptures and 
some numerals that conveyed no 
meaning to him. “I’m damned if I 
can make anything of it,” he answered 
as he carelessly shoved the slip of 
paper into an inside pocket. 
E2 
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“No, and you never will,” the 
publican said. “To tell you the 
truth, it wasn’t ’is to sell; for he 
bragged to me once, after he ’ad 
a few, that he pinched it off the 
steward; and certainly the steward 
came round ’ere one day, and a toff 
with him, very keen to get ’old of 


Not only did Mr Austin board the 
Falcon next morning, but he brought 
his more elderly partner with him ; 
which Captain Freeman took to be, as 
indeed it was, a gesture of sympathy. 
Mr Douglas, a trusted servant of the 
company and next in turn for com- 
mand, was called to the cabin, and 
they all sat round the table. Any 
optimism that might have lingered 
was soon dispelled. There was no 
hope of a charter for the Falcon, and, 
indeed, it might be years before she 
sailed again; she would have to join 
the ranks of unemployed ships and 
they, alas, would have to join the ranks 
of unemployed officers. ‘‘ We’re very 
sorry, for we do really value your 
services,” the kindly Mr Mellis said, 
“but in all my experience I have 
never known a depression like this. 
It’s no good buoying up you gentlemen 
with false hopes.” 

** Unless we could find Ichaboe, and 
I’m afraid that is impossible,” Mr 
Austin said. 

““Ichaboe, sir,” Captain Freeman 
said. ‘‘ What’s that ?” 

“It’s hardly worth discussing,’’ Mr 
Mellis observed. 

** Well, sir, seeing I’ve mentioned it 
I might as well explain,” Mr Austin 
said. ‘ All we know of it, if it can be 


said we know anything at all, is that 
it must be the world’s richest guano 
island—and it belongs to nobody, 
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the queer fella; but by that time 
he was in quod.” 

“Have you any idea what it’s 
about ?” 

“Treasure, and not ’idden treasure, 
neither, hesaid,” the publican answered. 
‘Treasure, me foot! Now, sir, what 
would you like to drink ? ” 


apparently. Earlier this year two 
shipmasters working in company dis- 
covered it, and they’re now selling the 
stuff up in Greenock for £10 a ton. 
But they’re sticking to the secret of it. 
And they took good care that practi- 
cally every officer and man who sailed 
with them was outward bound within 
a week, in spite of the shortage of 
outward-bound ships. Later on they'll 
watch their chance and sneak off for 
another load. Oh! they’re two very 
artful dodgers ! ”’ 

“‘ Of course there are guano islands 
in the Pacific,” the captain suggested. 

“That doesn’t fit in, captain. We 
know when those ships sailed, and 
when they returned, and they couldn’t 
have been round Cape Horn in the 
time ; or even round the Cape. No; 
Ichaboe must be in the Atlantic some- 
where, probably the South Atlantic.” 
Mr Austin sighed heavily. ‘ And 
what a find! The freight you get ona 
cargo from the Chinchas barely pays 
expenses ; Ichaboe is presumably less 
than half the distance; the cargo is 
yours and you sell it for £10 a ton. 
ifoenly ...” 

Mr Douglas suddenly sat upright, 
snatched feverishly at an inside pocket 
of his jacket, then remembered it was 
not the jacket he had worn the previous 
evening. Without a word he left the 
cabin and hurried to his room, mutter- 
ing to himself “ ... and I thought 
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the word was Ichabod.” Returning 
to the cabin he handed the crumpled 
piece of paper to Mr Austin. “ Read 
that, sir,”” he said. 

Mr Austin read. 


‘ Ichaboe 26-9 S., 
15 EH. was written on the paper— 
badly written, but legible. 

““ Why, what’s this ?’’ he demanded. 

“TI believe it’s the position of the 
island you want,” Mr Douglas an- 
nounced, and explained how he had 
got it. ‘‘ It looks like the latitude and 
longitude.” 

“The blue-backed chart of the 
South Atlantic out of my room—and 
the dividers, Douglas, quick !’’ Captain 
Freeman almost shouted. 

The chart was spread out on the 
table and the captain got to work on 
it. With his pencil he drew a small 
cross as if to mark a position. “ That’s 
where it is, but there’s no island,”” he 
said. ‘“‘Of course it’s a small-scale 
chart and it may be a small island.” 

“Where is this position?’ Mr 
Austin asked. 

“About five miles off the coast of 
Great Namaqualand, south of Walvis 
Bay.” 

“Wasn’t that coast known as the 
coast of Dead Ned in the old days ?”’ 
the mate asked. 

“Tt’s called that yet,” 
Freeman said. 

“Then we’ve got it!” shouted Mr 
Douglas. 

Some discussion followed, with Mr 
Mellis clearly sceptical, and at last the 
mate suggested that Mr Austin should 
£0 with him to the Prospect of Whitby 
and make some inquiries. Mr Austin 
jumped to his feet. ‘‘ Come on,” he 
cried eagerly, “‘ we must follow this 
up.” 

Mr Mellis raised a restraining hand. 
“ We’re all far too excited, gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘ and that is not the spirit in 
which to approach a matter like this. 


Captain 
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I shall go over to this—er—public- 
house with Mr Douglas and try to 
establish the genuineness of this—er— 
document.” 

Mr Douglas was not particularly 
pleased with this turn of events, but 
he soon realised it was for the best. 
Clearly the senior partner was the one 
to be convinced before anything could 
be done. Five minutes later he and 
Mr Mellis opened the door of the 
public bar of the tavern and stepped 
inside. They found it occupied by 
about a dozen stevedores having a 
drink on the strength of making a 
start on the Falcon next day. The 
proprietor suggested their going in to 
the private bar, which was empty. 
“Now, gentlemen, what can I do for 
you ?”’ he asked. 

“We should like to see that man 
who sold me the piece of paper last 
night,” Mr Douglas explained. 

“Want yer money back, eh? I 
thought you would,” the publican said 
with a chuckle. ‘ You’re too late, 
sir; last night as soon as he left ’ere 
a bloke what he owed money to— 
keeps a boardin’-’ouse in Poplar— 
shipped him off to a barque lyin’ 
ready for sea, in the Pool, and ’e’s well 
outside the Nore by now, I reckon.” 

“Do you know anything about 
him ? ” Mr Mellis asked. 

“Oh, quite a lot, sir. *E’s a bosun, 
and a fine sailorman, they tell me. 
*E’s bin usin’ the Port o’ London for 
years and this was ’is favourite ’ouse, 
as you might say. After this last 
voyage ’e was paid off in Greenock, in 
Scotland, but came on ’ere an’ stopped 
at that boardin’-’ouse in Poplar. ’E 
was different this time; drinkin’ 
’eavy he was, and ’e didn’t use to be 
too bad for that.” 

Mr Mellis had pricked up his ears. 
“‘ Just a minute—did you say Green- 
ook ?”’ he said. 
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“Yes, sir, Greenock. About his 
drinkin’—I will say this for ’im; ’e 
must have ’ad an ’ell of a time off that 
there coast o’ Long Ted, or whatever 
’e called it.”’ 

** Dead Ned,” Mr Douglas corrected. 

** Oh, that’s right, sir. Dead Ned. 
I asked that steward—’im wot was so 
keen on gettin’ back that piece of 
paper—what ’e thought o’ the place ; 
but ’e said ’e never ’eard of it and 
closed up like a hoyster. Of course 
’e was lyin’ like a stinkin’ flat fish, sir ; 
I knew it.” 

“Did this boatswain ever say what 
was the reason for all the trouble 
down there ?”’ Mr Mellis asked. 

‘** °K) said the work in the boat was 
somethink cruel, but stowin’ the cargo 
was the worst. The fumes from it 
nearly burst their lungs, ’e said; they 
couldn’t do more than ’arf an hour at 
@ time.” 

“Did he ever say what the stuff 
was?” 

“°K did let it out one night, sir; 
when he was well fuddled. Blasted 
birds’ dung in bulk ’e said it was. 
And now, captain, wot would you like 
to drink ?” 

Mr Mellis seemed to be taken aback. 
“* It’s very early,” he said. ‘‘ What— 
er—does one drink at this time of the 
day?” 

** Nelson’s blood an’ milk, sir,”’ the 
publican answered promptly. ‘“‘ That’s 
wot them stevedore blokes in the 
public bar are drinkin’ and they know 
wot’s good.” 

*** Nelson’s blood’ is rum, sir,’”? Mr 
Douglas explained. 


“Have a glass of sherry and a 
biscuit, sir,” Captain Freeman sug- 
gested when the two investigators got 
back to the Falcon’s cabin. 


“No, thanks; I have just had an 
excellent mixture of—er—rum and 
milk, and a most satisfactory inter- 
view with a publican. I don’t know 
what you thought, Mr Douglas, but to 
me the most convincing thing was the 
fact that the steward was so keen on 
getting that piece of paper,’’ Mr Mellis 
said. ‘‘ Of course, in normal times one 
would not be justified in fitting out 
a ship like the Falcon and sending 
her off to the South Atlantic on the 
strength of a piece of paper produced 
by a drunken boatswain.” 

** But the times aren’t normal, sir,” 
Mr Austin cried. “I believe half the 
shipowners in Britain would risk it if 
they had the chance; jump at it, in 
fact.” 

““I believe they would, Mr Austin,” 
the senior partner agreed. He turned 
to Captain Freeman. “I’m afraid 
you are in for a thoroughly difficult, 
disagreeable, and—er—stinking job, 
captain,” he said. “ But still, non 
olet pecunia.” 

“True, sir, and the most beautiful 
rose must have its roots in manure,” 
the captain answered promptly, and 
his poetic sense seemed to impress the 
partners even more than his ready 
understanding of the Latin maxim. 

Less than a month later the Falcon, 
hard pressed by her eager young com- 
mander, was driving down-channel. 
She was tossing the spray as high as 
the fore yard, and aloft everything 
was bending and cracking; for her 
spars were heavily overloaded with 
canvas. There was need for haste. 
Three days before she left, another 
ship, stinking to high heaven, had 
arrived from Ichaboe, in the London 
River this time, and her hands were 
not likely to be so reticent as those of 
the ships that had preceded her. 
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The arrival of the Falcon off Ichaboe 
was dramatically sudden. It was 
premature; she was there before 
Captain Freeman knew it, the main 
reason being that the island lay eleven 
miles north of the position Mr Douglas 
had acquired in the public bar of the 
Prospect of Whitby, though the longi- 
tude seemed to be about right. Just 
before sunset the previous evening the 
captain had sighted the bleak, iron- 
bound coast of Namaqualand and 
heard the deep rumble of surf. Pru- 
dently, he put her under short canvas 
and head-reached offshore to wait for 
daylight. About an hour before the 
dawn he squared away again and 
with all sail set to a moderate favour- 
ing wind stood to the southward 
parallel with the coast and some four 
miles off it; the idea being to get 
inside the island, which should then 
stand out clearly against the bare 
western horizon. A moderate breeze 
was blowing on the starboard beam, 
and the Falcon, in ballast trim, leaned 
steeply to it with the easy joyous 
motion of a fine - lined sailing - ship 
under way. 

Gradually the light to the eastward 
grew, and again the booming of surf 
could be heard. The captain and the 
mate stood together at the break of the 
poop peering out on the starboard bow 
to where, before very long, they might 
hope to sight Ichaboe. The dawn wind 


_was a chill one, and in spite of their 


intense eagerness they shivered as 
they waited for the brightly glittering 
stars to pale. The mate was clutching 
the big telescope, for he intended to 
climb up to the fore-topsail yard as 


soon as it was broad daylight; then 
their senses revealed something to 
seaward of them. Borne on the 
west wind there came a fainter 
rumble of surf; and at the same time 
they became painfully aware of a 
distinct ammoniacal stench. A tre- 
mendous commotion followed: the 
sky was suddenly darkened as if by a 
dense black cloud as millions of sea- 
birds spread over it. Their strange 
wailing cries and the sound of their 
wings filled the air for miles around. 
Most of them seemed to be making for 
the surf beating on the mainland, but 
many turned north and south, and 
even west, to get farther out to sea 
before they disappeared. Though all 
were flying strongly nearly half an 
hour passed before the sky was clear 
again. By that time it was broad 
daylight and there, just abaft the 
starboard beam and about a mile 
away, was the island from whence the 
birds had come. It was a small island, 
brown and bare like a desert, with 
here and there an outcrop of rock to 
relieve the even monotony of its 
smooth surface. All its coast-line to 
the eastward, in fact all the visible 
coast-line, was fringed with steep rocks ; 
it seemed that landing on it would be 
difficult. 

“All hands *bout ship,” Captain 
Freeman said to his mate. “ That’s 
our island right enough. We've run 
past it and got to leeward; but we 
can beat back to an anchorage—if we 
can find one.” 

For the next five minutes the decks 
rang with the working cries of men 
hauling the yards round, while braces 





1 This is not an exaggeration: 


A rough census taken by South African observers in 1919 


estimated that twenty million birds, each requiring a minimum of one pound of fish per day, 


could be found at any one time at Ichaboe Island. 
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rattled through blocks and canvas 
slatted and shivered. The Falcon 
came round on the other tack and, 
close-hauled, with the weather leaches 
of the royals trembling, headed for the 
north end of the island. The mate 
saw that the gear was coiled down and 
the braces all clear for running lest 
it should be necessary to tack again. 
Then he made for the poop, but just 
as he reached the top of the ladder he 
was brought up all standing. For a 
moment he stood gaping at the island, 
then made a dash for the captain, 
who was standing beside the wheel. 
** I thought the island was uninhabited, 
sir,” he cried. 

“So it is,” Captain Freeman 
answered. “The Owners said it was 
barren, nobody lived on it, nobody 
even owned it.” 

‘** Well, they were wrong,” the mate 
retorted. ‘* Look at the crest of that 
ridge.” 

The captain looked, then stood as if 
struck dumb. Through the light veil 
of brown dust stirred up by the breeze 
he saw a line of upright figures. Other 
little groups, moving in file formation, 
were making down towards the beach. 
“They look like troops to me, sir,” 
the mate said. “‘ They’re certainly in 
uniform.” 

“They do, by God!” the captain 
cried despairingly, “‘and if they are 
we needn’t bother to drop an anchor ; 
we might as well go home, with our 
tails between our legs.” 

Relief came from the helmsman, an 
able seaman who had sailed to the 
Antarctic. ‘‘ Them’s birds, sir,” he 
said, “ birds wot they call penguins.” 

Captain Freeman seized the tele- 
scope and turned it on the ridge, then 
he burst out laughing. “ So they are,” 
he cried, his voice trembling under 
the stress of intense reaction. ‘* Look 
at them, Douglas, look at them! 
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They’re waddling upright like a lot of 
debauched old toffs coming home after 
a night out, with their black swallow- 
tail coats wide open and showing far 
too much white shirt.” 

The mate took the telescope and 
soon he, too, was shaking with laughter. 
‘“* They’re just like a troupe of damned 
comedians, sir,” he gasped. 

** And thank God for it,” the captain 
said fervently. 

Acutely conscious of his loss of 
dignity, and wondering how far his 
hysterical laughter had carried along 
the main-deck and how many of the 
hands had noticed his agitation, Cap- 
tain Freeman pulled himself together. 
** Stand by to anchor,” he rasped out. 
** A hand in the chains.” 

The wind had fallen light, and as the 
Falcon ghosted along her captain had 
a good chance to pick an anchorage. 
He realised that this might be some- 
what difficult ; for though the sea had 
not the deep blue of ocean depths, 
there was, except along the edge of the 
surf breaking gently on the rocks, little 
sign of the greenish tinge usually 
associated with shallow water. For 
several casts the leadsman reported 
ten fathoms and no bottom; then 
there came an excited shout of “‘ And 
a half, nine,” followed by “ And a 
quarter less nine.” 

** Any time now,” Captain Freeman 
muttered to himself. 

He was watching the beach, which 
was slowly sliding past less than two 
cable lengths distant, when he noticed 
something strange, something arti- 
ficial: it was a half-filled sack stand- 
ing on its end. Obviously it had burst 
and been abandoned ; and it stood on 
a faintly defined trail which trended 
away inland. With his eye he followed 
the trail down to the beach, which 
shelved gently, and there he saw some- 
thing else that looked incongruous: 
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a rough little breakwater composed 
of boulders that had been rolled 
together. 

“Down headsails ! 
helm ! ” he roared. 

The hanks of the jibs and fore- 
topmost staysail tinkled down their 
stays and the Falcon, relieved of their 
pressure, flew up into the wind. When 
within a couple of points of it she lost 
her headway. “ Let go!” the captain 
shouted. 

From forward there came the clink 
of the carpenter’s maul as he released 
the ring-stopper; then the splash of 
the anchor, and a shudder as the cable 
ran out. The ship slowly came head 
to wind and the mate let more cable 
run out. Gradually it tightened. 


Hard down the 
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“Brought up, sir!” 
Douglas triumphantly. 

He joined the captain on the poop. 
“Well, we’re here,” Captain Freeman 
cried cheerily, “‘ but, by Gad! those 
blasted birds gave me a fright.” 

They now had time to study the 
island, if island it could be called, for 
its longest diameter was less than a 
mile ; but that they had reached their 
objective neither had any doubt. 
Sufficient proof came from the multi- 
tude of birds that had risen at dawn, 
and the strong stench of ammonia that 
never left their nostrils while they were 
anchored off the island. ‘Send the 
nands to breakfast, and when they’ve 
tinished hoist out the longboat,” the 
captain said. 


shouted Mr 


IV. 


As the longboat, manned by six 
hefty apprentices and carrying the 
captain, the mate and the boatswain, 
neared the beach, Captain Freeman 
eyed it with apprehension; for al- 
though the sea was now apparently 
calm and smooth it was rising and 
falling six feet on the shelving beach 
over which the rough little pier had 
been made. By the time they had 
been there a month those splendid 
lads could have held their own with 
the most expert surfmen in the world, 
but they made a-sorry mess of it that 
morning, and everybody was wet to 
the skin before they took to the faint 
track that led inward. They had 
barely gone a hundred yards when 
they came on their first guano, and 
from there onwards the whole island, 
with the exception of the rocky out- 
crops, was covered with brown, almost 
dry manure, littered with feathers and 
the occasional carcass of a gannet, 
and crawling with vermin. The sun 


blazed down from a cloudless sky and 
hit them fiercely between the shoulder- 
blades as they stumbled forward. The 
heat and the stench made them sick, 
and they felt themselves fighting 
against an eerie loneliness that would 
soon have got them down if they had 
let it. “My God! what an awful 
place!” cried Captain Freeman with 
a shudder. 

He spoke as if he were in torment ; 
as if the words had been torn from his 
anguished lips ; as if he had suddenly 
realised the magnitude and the nature 
of the terrible task he had undertaken 
so lightly. It was a solemn and 
@ critical moment. The boatswain 
shuffled his feet awkwardly and 
hung his head; Mr Douglas set his 
teeth and stared stonily to his front. 
Silently, as if in shame, the three 
men moved off along the track—then 
came laughter, blessed laughter. To 
the left of the track there were some 
outlying rocks, and on them penguins 
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had formed up in battalion strength, 
and were watching the intruders with 
comical solemnity. A sudden move- 
ment disturbed them; in a mighty 
chorus they raucously squawked their 
rage, stretched upward, and waved 
their flippers. Some of them moved 
down the rocks as if to dispute further 
progress. The boatswain took a few 
steps towards them and let out a roar. 
He had the voice of a Stentor, what 
sailors called a reef-topsail voice in 
those days, and knew how to use it. 
The roar reverberated from rock to 
rock and echoed round the empty 
island, and its effect on the birds was 
instantaneous. Like one bird the 
battalion wheeled to the right and the 
parade became a rout as they waddled 
towards the sea in ludicrous panic. 
The three men gave way to uncon- 
trollable laughter, and to them the 
island never seemed really lonely 
again. 

A little farther on the path split 
and formed three separate tracks, 
each leading to a pit that looked 
like a disused quarry. Evidently 
each ship that was there before them 
had its own pit, and they looked 
enormous, especially to the man who 
would share the digging, the boatswain. 
**Lumme, sir, it’ll take some time to 
dig a hole that size,”’ he said. 

*““Qne twice that size, or two of 
them,’’ Mr Douglas said with a cheerful 
grin. ‘“‘ Those ships were only long- 
boats compared with the Falcon.” 

‘* Never mind, sir, we’ll do it,’’ the 
boatswain said stoutly. ‘‘ There’s no 
ruddy doubt about that, sir; none 
whatever.” 

“* That’s the spirit,’’ Captain Freeman 
cried. ‘‘ We’ll land again in the after- 
noon and stake out a new pitch; 
then tomorrow morning we'll bring 
picks, spades, bags, and barrows and 
make a real start.” 
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“There’s plenty of the stuff here, 
sir,” said the mate, who had been 
looking down the pit, “‘ and the farther 
you look down the better and cleaner 
it is.” 

There was indeed enough stuff to 
fill a huge fleet ; for, though they did 
not know it, at that time guano 
deposits covered the rocky surface of 
Ichaboe to an average depth of 
seventy-five feet. 

They did not start the following 
day, however; for by five o’clock in 
the morning a living gale was blowing 
from the south-east, and the Falcon 
was plunging bows under, with one 
cable out to the ninety-fathom shackle 
and the other anchor dropped under 
her fore-foot to steady her. The 
island was blotted out by a mist of 
swirling dust, and a high sea was 
running between it and the mainland. 
It was then that Captain Freeman 
found how well he had chosen his 
anchorage ; for instead of being on a 
lee shore his ship’s stern was trending 
seaward. His choice had been in- 
fluenced by the position of the landing- 
place, and, as the tracks on shore 
showed, that had been common to his 
three predecessors. Presumably, there- 
fore, they had used this same anchor- 
age, and as he looked along the gale- 
swept strait he doubted if there were 
others as safe. His own experience in 
Table Bay had taught him that the 
south-easter was the dreaded wind 
along that coast, and only a few cables 
distant from where the Falcon lay 
the island trended away to the south- 
west, giving a dead lee shore. Blessing 
his good fortune he gave orders to 
house the topgallant masts, put double 
reefs in the topsails, which were then 
secured in the gaskets, and a sheering 
spring on the cable; that done, he 
decided he could ride out anything 
that came along. 
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By the evening of the second day 
the gale had blown itself out, and next 
morning @ working gang under Mr 
Douglas, complete with its tools, was 


landed. It was found that barrows 
could not be pushed through the loose 
guano, and their use was postponed 
till a track had been beaten down; 
but a cheer went up from the gang 
when the first half-dozen men staggered 
down to the longboat with filled sacks 
on their backs. The longboat, loaded 
with as many sacks as she could carry, 
was taken off to the ship by the 
apprentices, and those left on board— 
the second mate, carpenter, cook, 
steward, and Captain Freeman—hove 
the sacks on to the main-deck and 
tipped them down the main-hatch. 
When that first long gruelling day 
ended and the weary diggers got back 
on board, they made for the main- 
hatch to view the result of their 
labours. There it was on the floor of 
the big empty hold, and a pathetic 
little heap it looked. “‘ It’s like filling 
a water-cask with tea-spoons,” the 
second mate remarked. 

Every day, as soon as the morning 
exodus of birds was over, the longboat 
carrying the diggers left for the shore, 
and from that time onwards the boat 
plied to and fro, carrying meals 
ashore, bringing guano off. Steadily, 
despite blazing heat and swirling dust, 
the work went on till the arrival of 
the first gannet, shag, or mollymauk 
gave warning that the return flight 
was about to begin. They toiled with 


_ Maagnificent steadiness, those splendid 


men whom Mr Douglas had picked so 
carefully from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed seamen of the Port of London, 
and by the end of the first month the 
heap of guano in the hold had grown 
to a respectable size; it was no 
longer depressing to look down the 
hatch, and the ship was appreciably 
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lower in the water. During surf days 
when the boat could not land, the 
work of trimming the cargo in the 
hold was carried on, and this was the 
most unpleasant job of all; for the 
stench was overpowering and the 
fumes brought heavy bleeding at the 
nose. The work could only be carried 
on for short spells. 

On the whole, in spite of the dismal 
surroundings and the desperately hard 
and trying nature of the work, that 
first month off Ichaboe had not really 
been an unhappy one for the crew of 
the Falcon. The men were well fed 
and each man had a small financial 
interest in the undertaking. There 
was pride in work well done, work they 
might well have considered degrading ; 
there had been high endeavour; there 
was comradeship of a high order. 
Then one day there appeared over the 
rim of the western horizon a visible 
sign that things at Ichaboe were 
about to change; the square upper 
sails of a vessel had loomed up and the 
vessel was heading for the island. 
Men on shore looked up from their 
digging, and were glad; here was 
company after all those weeks; here 
was something to look at besides 
empty sea, their own barren little 
island, and the equally barren coast 
of Dead Ned five miles away across 
the strait. Steadily the strange ship 
approached, shortened sail, and came 
to an anchor just astern of the Falcon. 
She was a London barque, and had 
sailed from that port. 

That afternoon one of her boats 
was lowered, and her captain boarded 
the Falcon to combine a courtesy call 
with a request for advice. The news 
he brought was disturbing. The 
shipping slump continued unabated ; 
the position of Ichaboe was no longer 
a secret, and in many ports—mostly 
British, a few continental—vessels 
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were fitting out for the coast of Great 
Namaqualand. One well-known Liver- 
pool firm was sending out a dozen; 
three of them had sailed nearly a week 
before he left, and he was surprised 
they had not arrived—but then his 
vessel was a speedy one and he had 
great luck with fair winds. Three 
ships, including two of those from 
Liverpool, arrived during the next few 
days; and by the end of December 
1843 twenty-nine vessels, from a top- 
sail schooner to a full-bellied, eight- 
hundred-ton ship, lay uneasily to their 
anchors to the eastward of Ichaboe. 
Those were anxious days, and there 
was little to laugh at either on the 
island or in the ships, but Captain 
Freeman did have an unexpected 
treat one day. A moderate westerly 
breeze had made the work of bringing 
off the guano somewhat easier, so he 
was already in a good humour. He 
was walking the poop, keeping an eye 
on the boat lying alongside the beach, 
when he became aware of a ship 
approaching from the northward. This 
had become such a normal event 
that for half an hour he did not 
give her a second thought. When he 
looked at her again he saw that she 
had a crow’s nest—a barrel—at the 
foremast-head and boats swung out 


Before another month had passed, 
over a hundred more ships had butted 
into this free-for-all trade and anchored 
as near to the island as they could get 
with safety—though some of them did 
not seem to be particularly concerned 
about safety. The crowded anchorage 
was a grim picture of humanity 
ensnared in economic anarchy, a grim 
measure of the dire distress into which 
shipping had descended. About the 
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on both sides. That she was of ancient 
vintage was obvious, for the sharply 
uptilted jib-boom was nearly as long 
as herself; and from her peak there 
flew an enormous star - spangled 
American flag. She came on leisurely, 
and when abreast of the Falcon 
backed her main yards and sheered 
inward till Captain Freeman thought 
she was coming right alongside. Be- 
side her helmsman there stood a large 
bearded man wearing a sealskin cap 
and heavy sea-boots, as if he were off 
the Horn. In his hand was a battered 
speaking - trumpet which he waved 
towards the assembled ships before 
raising it to his lips. 
** Falcon, ahoy !”’ he roared. 


“Hullo!” Captain Freeman re- 
sponded. 
“Say, cap., what in tarnation’s 


goin’ on here ?”’ 

“We're loading guano,” Captain 
Freeman answered. 

**Guano! hell, that won’t mix with 
whale ile! Fill on the main yards and 
let’s get t’ hell outa this, mister,” he 
roared to his mate. 

The sails on the main filled and the 
‘spouter’ gathered way. She edged 
out towards the middle of the strait 
and stood to the southward at about 
six knots—probably her best speed. 


middle of January 1844 a black south- 
easter swept the strait, and Captain 
Freeman, who hung on to his anchors, 
saw through the driving spray a 
terrible picture of confusion and 
disaster. Ships broke adrift and 
collided with each other; two were 
driven ashore; others slipped their 


cables and ran for it; one after the 
other they staggered seaward past 
the Falcon and the London barque 
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anchored astern of her. 
later they were beating back—all 
except one which was never seen 
again—and there were more terrible 


Three days 


scenes of confusion. Some of the 
returning ships gave their rivals foul 
berths in the most barefaced way; a 
few crews from ships that had hung 
on went ashore and jumped the guano 
claims of those who had put to sea. 
There was no _ peremptory port 
authority to ensure order afloat, no 
police to guard property ashore. With 
most of the ships now manned by the 
veritable scum of the ports, and with 
each seaman promised a small share in 
the wealth he dug, quarrels over 
claims were frequent, and many cul- 
minated in bloody mélées with spades 
and even picks. One or two of the 
diggers met with sudden death and 
were buried in the ordure. 

By that time many of the ships were 
anchored so far out that it was decided 
to keep their crews ashore and so 
avoid the long pull to the beach in the 
morning and back at night. Tents 
were put up, augmented by stout 
shelters of canvas and wood, but what 
life was like at night on that small, 
evil-smelling island, carpeted even to 
the bottoms of the guano pits with 
squawking sea-birds, can hardly be 
imagined. Worse followed. Some 
English-speaking men from a Nantes 
barque preached sans-culottism and 
were eagerly listened to during the long 
dark evenings. A crude republic was 
formed with, for its first president, 


_& Liverpool Irishman called Ryan, a 


deserter from the Royal Navy. Power- 
ful, coarse, and brutal, Ryan quickly 
gained complete control over his 
‘subjects’ and became insufferably 
despotic as power went to his head 
like the newest of wine. He treated 
the ‘presidency’ as a full-time job, 
though he expected his pay and share ; 
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he issued edicts, some harmless, others 
ridiculous ; then he issued one that 
brought serious trouble. He decreed 
that on Ichaboe all men should be free 
and equal, that there should be no 
supervision, and that in future no 
master or mate should be allowed to 
land on the island. Any idea that this 
order could be disregarded was quickly 
dispelled ; for some officers who landed 
were molested by their own men and 
were glad to get away, and one thrust- 
ing young captain was pelted with the 
putrid carcasses of penguins and so 
badly manhandled that he might have 
died had his apprentices not pluckily 
intervened and carried him down to 
his boat. After that, most shipmasters 
decided to give in, perhaps wisely ; 
they argued that there was already a 
powerful incentive to work—the fact 
that no man wanted to stay on 
Ichaboe one minute longer than was 
necessary to complete the loading of 
his vessel. 

Through all this the faithful seamen 
of the Falcon worked steadily on, and 
Mr Douglas worked with them. Their 
last hundred tons was in sight, indeed 
some of it was already bagged, with 
the bags standing close to the edge 
of the pit. One day an impudent 
attempt to steal some of them was made 
by a gang of criminals from one of the 
other diggings. It was beaten off by 
Mr Douglas and his stout fellows, but 
it had an unfortunate result; it 
revealed to ‘ President’ Ryan, who 
was really behind the attempt, that 
Mr Douglas was there. Ryan came 
round at once and the mate was 
pointed out to him. “ Here, you,” he 
shouted truculently. 

‘Are you speaking to me?” the 
mate asked politely. 

** Of course I am.” 

“Well, my name is Douglas; Mr 
Douglas, mate of the Falcon.” 
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** Why the hell don’t you obey my 
orders ?”’ 

Mr Douglas took a step forward. 
** There’s only one man in the southern 
hemisphere I take orders from, and 
that’s the captain of the Falcon,” he 
said. 

He and his men were now acknow- 
ledged blacklegs. It was a situation 
that today, nearer home, would prob- 
ably have meant a lightning strike ; 
but a strike, which would have, of 
necessity, been a stay-in strike, would 
have been unthinkable on Ichaboe. 
While his men were sitting some 
distance from the edge of the pit 
eating their midday meal, Mr Douglas 
went down to take some measurements, 
and, as notebook in hand he stood at 
the foot of the slope, a heavy pick came 
trundling down it. He avoided the 
pick with difficulty, and as he stumbled 
up the loose guano a spade whizzed 
past his head. His shout brought his 
men round, but his assailants had 
vanished. Another attempt was made 
that evening. As the boat was push- 
ing off from the beach on its last return 
trip for the day a gang of ruffians 
appeared among the rocks and tried 
to sink it with heavy stones, under 
cover of a shower of their favourite 
ammunition, dead penguins. With 
marvellous dexterity the apprentices 
got the boat out through the surf 
before much damage was done to it, 
and only one man was slightly hurt. 
The attack had failed, but it had given 
Ryan another and, from his point of 
view, a better idea. Mr Douglas’s 
reaction to the attack was typical of 
the man; next morning he left the 
ship with his men as soon as the last 
of the hungry birds from the island 
had flown out to sea. He landed and 
had his men digging while the sun 
was still close down to the eastern 
horizon. 


About nine o’clock Ryan, with a 
bodyguard of half a dozen of the most 
villainous-looking thugs on Ichaboe, 
appeared at the Falcon’s pit. He 
strutted arrogantly, the picture of 
swollen-headed self-importance. He 
had washed and shaved for the occa- 
sion as a president should, but his 
retainers were filthy, so filthy as to be 
repulsive ; their long hair and beards 
were matted and covered with guano 
dust. Each man had a sheath-knife at 
his belt, which he was quite ready to 
use, and carried a spade sloped across 
his shoulder. Mr Douglas was perched 
on top of a pile of full bags, shading his 
eyes with his hand as he gazed across 
the strait, but he descended as the 
party approached. ‘“‘ Good morning, 
Ryan,” he cried cheerfully. 

“Ryan? Mr President Ryan to 
you !”’ snarled the leader. ‘‘ Now, look 
here—will ye get off this island and 
stay off it, or will ye not ?” 

** I will not,” Mr Douglas answered. 

“Right, that’s yer last chance. 
Them gentry pups of yours were pretty 
smart at getting their boat out through 
the surf last night; but they can’t 
get a boat through rocks, and that’s 
where I’ve got you stiff. I'll let ye go 
off to yer ship, if ye go now—this very 
minit—but I won’t let ye back. I'll 
have a hundred men on the rocks, and 
just as soon as the boat grounds I'll 
smash her to smithereens.” 

*“*'You’re very clever, Mr President 
Ryan, very,’’ Mr Douglas mocked. 

“* And more than that!” roared the 
infuriated ‘president.’ ‘‘ Ye can tell 
yer captain he can heave up and clear 
to hell out of this, for he won’t get 
another pound of guano off this island. 
In the name of my republic all the 
stuff you’ve dug is confiscated.” 

“* Maybe ay, maybe no,” Mr Douglas 
said dryly, and the dryness seemed to 
emphasise his slight Scottish accent. 
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“In the meantime have a look at 
that. You ought to know what it is.” 

He pointed to where a beautiful 
full-rigged ship was dashing up the 
strait through the anchored shipping. 
As has been said, few people by that 
time took an interest in the arrival of 
another vessel off Ichaboe, but this 
ship was different ; she had real gun- 
ports instead of imitation ones; she 
was a frigate flying British colours. 
Ryan did know what she was, and his 
face fell till it seemed to be a fathom 
long; his men also knew, for at least 
they were all sailors; soon every man 
on Ichaboe would know what she was. 
The Falcon’s men paused to admire ; 
then quietly carried on adding to 
the pile the deflated ‘ president’ had 
threatened to confiscate. 

Mr Douglas strolled down to the 
beach to watch the frigate come to an 
anchor just to seaward of the Falcon ; 
and a lump rose in his throat and his 
eyes were suspiciously moist as he 
stood on the little breakwater. This 
show of emotion was not from relief 
at the ending of an awkward predica- 
ment, or the knowledge that on 
Ichaboe anarchy was likely to end 
forthwith. No, it was simply racial 
and professional pride. As he watched, 
the great swelling clouds of canvas 
seemed to melt away ; men ran up the 
rigging of all three masts, lay out on 
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the yards and put a perfect harbour 
stow on the flapping sails; in an 
incredibly short time she was lying 
quietly to her anchor, her tall tapering 
spars in perfect trim, not a rope-yarn 
out of place. There she lay, the only 
clean thing in sight—-a symbol of 
disciplined might and sane stability. 
The strains of a bugle-call floated 
shoreward. 

After breakfast Captain Freeman, 
by virtue of being the master of the 
largest ship in the anchorage, as well 
as being the oldest inhabitant, so to 
speak, called on the captain of the 
frigate to give him information about 
the situation on and around Ichaboe. 
He found that the frigate had been 
ordered round from Simon’s Town; 
the Admiralty had become aware of 
the great gathering of merchant ships 
off the coast of Dead Ned and decided 
that the flag should follow trade. 
That afternoon her two largest boats— 
one packed with men in blue, the other 
with men in red—made for the Falcon’s 
little landing-place ; and two columns 
of sailors and marines paraded round 
the maze of pits of which there were 
over @ hundred. Diggers politely 
ceased work to avoid raising dust as 
they passed ; smiling faces were many 
and scowls were few; nobody on 
Ichaboe was looking for a fight that 
day. 


vi. 


Full daylight five days later revealed 
the Falcon flying the Blue Peter at 
the fore, the envy of every seaman in 
the roads or on the island. Thanks to 
the information picked up by Mr 
Douglas in the Prospect of Whitby 
she had a long lead even over her 
nearest rival, the London barque, 
whose crew of good neighbours helped 


to man the windlass and break her 
anchor out of the snug bed in which 
it had lain for three months. She got 
away with creditable, if not quite 
naval smartness, dipped punctiliously 
to the frigate, and with her pillars of 
canvas steadily growing until she had 
studding-sails set on both sides to the 
following wind, she stood away to the 
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north-west. While the upper spars 
of many of the ships lying in the strait 
were still in sight from her deck, she 
passed two more vessels—a barque 
and a brig—beating in under a press 
of canvas, as if fearful of being too 
late for the great looting. 

By the late spring of 1844 one 
hundred and thirty-two ships were 
anchored off Ichaboe; by the early 
autumn there were over three hundred, 
with another frigate to brood over 
them—and here it may be mentioned 
that as an alternative to Simon’s 
Town Ichaboe was exceedingly un- 
popular with the officers and men 
of the Cape Station. 

The end came in February 1845 
when, with the rocky island scraped 
bare, the last ship sailed away and 


left it to the gannets, shags, molly- 
mauks, and penguins; over 300,000 
tons of guano had been removed, 
and right up to the end not a single 
shipmaster of the great looting fleet 
had any idea which country claimed 
sovereignty over Ichaboe, whose writ 
ran where the penguins strutted, or 
which national flag should fly over it. 
The feathered gluttons that gorged 
themselves on the fish that abound off 
the coast of Namaqualand had provided 
the opportunity to save British ship- 
ping, and with magnificent enterprise 
and courage shipowners and seamen of 
all ranks had seized it. The fortune 
of at least one great modern steamship 
company was founded on malodorous 
Ichaboe ; but then, as Mr Mellis had 
said : “‘ Non olet pecunia.” 
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JONAH ON WHEELS. 


BY LADY ERSKINE-CRUM. 


TuHey never forget: those djinn, 
deities, fairies, little devils, whoever 
they are, that graciously grant boons 
—inevitably with tongue in cheek— 
with their secret conditions, restric- 
tions and jokes, so called. “We 
gave you this,” they say, “and under 
our (admittedly one-sided) contract, 
you owe us that. Naturally, we 
expect to have some fun for our 
money.” And they stretch out a 
finger—or claw—at the given moment, 
for your I.0.U., safely filed and within 
easy reach. 

The pattern of it all comes upon 
me in a flash—after this latest inci- 
dent. That They had a plan had 
loomed hazily in the back of my mind 
intermittently, but I had never 
reasoned it out. Chance? Good 
luck—bad luck? Now I have the 
pattern clear—as plain as today’s 
answer to yesterday’s crossword. 

When I was young I longed for 
& pony: any pony. Sometimes I 
thought I had one, but I knew it 
was just my mind playing tricks. 
Sometimes when I closed my eyes, 
staring hard into the soft darkness, 
I tried to see him, tried to hear his 
whinny, his hoofs thudding across the 
grass; but I was never able to fasten 
on anything definite. And no oppor- 
- tunity for making my secret wish 
was missed—the merry-thought, see- 
a-pin, the plum-pudding threepenny 
bit, a bob to the new moon. I even 
drank draughts at the wishing well. 
We lived not far from Strathpeffer 
Spa, and had our own spring of 
unpalatable waters. 

Suddenly my wish was granted. 


I knew nothing at the time of how 
it was arranged; but from this and 
that, down the passage of the years, 
I can now deduce that the following 
scene must have taken place. 

“Give her a horse?” asked the 
chairman of the boon-givers. ‘“ The 
ayes have it. Passed. Any amend- 
ments ? ” 

Then up rose a squint-eyed little 
devil. ‘“‘As regards the forfeit, I 
have been looking into her mind. 
She visualises herself peacocking about 
on a horse. Give her a horse. Horses 
to ride to her heart’s desire—safe- 
conduct included. But, I suggest, 
as forfeit: no riding behind a horse— 
in any sort of horse-drawn vehicle. .. .” 


My parents unexpectedly went to 
Bombay ; I to live with an aunt in 
Devon. My Uncle Penn came home 
on leave. He bought me a pony. 
I was soon out hunting with the 
Dartmoor foxhounds. 

The only instruction in riding I 
ever had was from this uncle. “I 
have permission for you to hunt,” 
he said at the gate of the drive the 
first time he took me out. “ Don’t 
get in the way. Don’t get lost. If 
you do, I shall not take you out 
hunting again. I am not going to 
look after you. You must look out 
for yourself,” and he added a tip or 
two on how not to get lost on feature- 
less Dartmoor. This lesson sank in; 
in fact, I always say that “a bump 
of locality’ is my best accomplish- 
ment. A governess was engaged 
on the understanding that I hunted 
three days a fortnight. 
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If I had needed a fillip to get there 
and stay there, my uncle’s instructions 
were certainly one. I rode, if not on 
a Pegasus, on the wings of hope. 
We managed. We managed wonder- 
fully, Darter and I. What we lost 
on the swings we gained on the 
roundabouts—that is, the boggy places. 
Darter might have had webbed feet. 
Where heavyweight hunters had to 
“ware bog’ Darter skedaddled 
across after hounds with a hop, a 
skip, and a jump, from tussock to 
tussock. Born and bred to it, he 
seemed to have as many legs as a 
spider. The enthusiasm that Darter 
and I shared has never’ been 
extinguished. 

My saddle had no leaping crutch, 
only a peg over which to hang my 
right knee—it must have been a 
hundred years old, the flaps stitched 
in patterns, like quilting. When 
we hunted inland I hung on to Darter’s 
tossing mane as he scrambled through, 
or over, what he could not jump. 
Probably no modern, pony-club child 
would call it riding—but, anyway, I 
never lost my balance or my bearings, 
and that was all there was to it. 
Why I did not come off at every 
fence—then and ever after—I could 
never explain, until now. 

When my Aunt Bessie said the 
time had come for me to be confirmed, 
Squint-eye must have thought it was 
his turn to have an innings. The 
confirmation was to take place some 
miles away. A white dress was made 
for me—the material bought in Ply- 
mouth. In the old days some materials 
smelt. This did. I hated the frock. 
The day came. My aunt’s under- 
lip always poked slightly, as did her 
cob’s, Blackbird. The lip poked more 
than usual that day; for she had a 
sore thumb, and Manning, her groom- 
gardener, was to drive. She did not 
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like being driven by Manning. He 
usually sat on the back seat of the 
dog-cart. I was quite pleased to sit 
in the back by myself. 

There were a good many hills— 
up and down—to be negotiated. Our 
progress was slower than anticipated. 
We got behind time. On a level 
lane Manning was told to whip up. 
We rounded a corner. Gipsies squatted 
on the upper verge, a smoky fire 
burning fiercely. Blackbird checked 
and peered at them askance, like a 
short-sighted gander. Clicking noises 
were made. “Give him the whip!” 
ordered my Aunt Bessie. Blackbird 
hastened past. He managed to keep 
his hoofs on the road, but the 
near-wheel went down on to the 
grassy verge below, lower and lower. 
Manning took both arms to the 
right rein until Blackbird’s nose was 
almost over his back. The dog-cart 
slewed round and gained the road 
with a jerk. I found myself spread- 
eagled in a blackberry bush. We 
were late at the church. My face 
was streaked with scratches and blood ; 
my frock and stockings torn. The 
congregation must have thought I 
had been fighting wild-cats. I think 
My Lord Bishop found thorns in my 
hair. It was not a successful day 
for a girl who was doing her best to 
feel holy. 

The time came when I was given 
the choice of going to a finishing 
school in Paris or out to Bombay. 
It did not take me long to decide. 
A month before I was eighteen 
I arrived at the spacious house my 
parents had taken on Malabar Hill. 
Another uncle, Jack, took me out 
hunting. These were my mother’s 
brothers: Penn, Nick, and Jack— 


famous G.R.s and pig-stickers. In 
later years I met Lord Harris, 4 
one-time Governor of Bombay, who 
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referred to the superb horsemanship 
of the three. He called them—they 
were a wild band—“ The fellows with 
more wives than eyes.” Each had 
a glass eye. One brother had been 
married twice. 

The Bombay Jackal Hunt bought 
a pack of English foxhounds each 
year, which, after the cold weather, 
were sold up-country. The master 
and the whips wore pink. 

I usually stayed at Pali Hill, out- 
side Bombay, with Uncle Jack. We 
would rise, mount, and ride out 
across country in the dark, past 
“ bustees ”’ (villages), with their acrid 
reek of cow-dung-fuel smoke heavy 
in the air, and, at the meet, mingle 
with other silent, ghost-like figures 
and squeaking saddlery. Presently, 
the next-door neighbour’s silhouette 
loomed up a deeper grey than the 
air; the little prowling winds of 
dawn all in a moment whisked away 
the violet veil of night; the ground 
ahead of the horses’ noses became 
discernible. The sun was up! The 
hunt was up! Hounds running! 
and we were off to negotiate the 
brown, bare paddy-fields with their 
innumerable low bunds, hoppity- 
jump, hoppity-jump. Now a bigger 
one. Next the “melon ground,” 
over which a “ Darter ’’-type of horse 
scored; that “fifth leg’ invaluable 
in traversing this antithesis of a 
Dartmoor bog—large holes and humps 
of hard, crumbly earth. A great 
thinner-out of the field; best ridden 


over at a rattling pace with a loose 


rein, and often with closed eyes so 
far as I was concerned; reminiscent 
of running on seaweed-berugged rocks 
in bare feet at high speed, where 
thought or care might end in a colossal 
crumpler. 

The Santa Cruz Vale ended in 
low hills, up to which a good run 





might lead, the bunds becoming higher 
and higher, to make nice-sized walls 
as the ground rose to a grassland 
sparsely besprinkled with palm trees. 
Here and there a scarlet-blossoming 
flame-of-the-forest echoed the hues of 
the huntsmen’s coats, as in a three- 
colour poster or magazine cover. 

The gathering up of the hounds, 
the pleasant jog back to kennels— 
always on the look-out if you were 
riding an arab, so clever across country 
at a gallop, but so apt to stumble at 
a slow hack; breakfast under the 
banyan tree; cups of steaming coffee 
—with in each a large lump of ice 
that slid against the lips, enabling 
one to sip at the boiling, refreshing 
drink—wound up the morning’s magic, 
unless you were still so parched that 
you had to have a slaking beaker of 
shandygaff. 

The boon-givers kept to the letter 
of the laws they had made. I had 
mounts to my heart’s desire. Often 
a member of the hunt, with his English 
chauffeur, drove a party of us out 
from Bombay in his dashing white 
motor-car, a conveyance more suitable 
to a maharajah, with its blazing 
brass fittings. Through the endless 
palm-woods the head-lights flashed 
upon serried ranks of grey boles, 
and made of them the fearsome, 
Gargantuan legs of an interminable 
regiment of marching monsters. We 
always knew if we were on time 
by an enormously fat bania, who sat 
on his veranda on a backless kitchen 
chair before his still-shuttered shop 
to make his toilet, which consisted 
of peeling off his vest and putting 
it on again inside out. 

My Uncle Jack took me to a Gujarat 
Pig-sticking Meet. He was a sports- 
man. Humorous, smiling, with a 
twinkle in his very wide-awake one 
blue eye, with his short grizzled 
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beard, his slim figure, his bridle 
arm—his left shoulder was apt to 
slip out—strapped to his waist, lean- 
ing forward, with his long spear 
and on his well-bred bay, Kingfisher, 
he was well beloved by young and 
old: and no man I have ever seen 
was more part of his horse. To 
watch them galloping across the plain 
ventre @ terre after a fast Gujarati 
boar was like seeing a kingfisher skim 
the water. 

But what was Squint-eye doing 
all this time? His hands may have 
been idle, but he was not. At the 
West of India Horse Show my Uncle 
Jack, “the best whip in Asia,” 
according to the judges, offered me 
a seat beside him in his ralli-cart 
with red wheels; a smart turn-out, 
with a straw-coloured Canadian horse. 
I had a wide hat with red Dolly 
Varden ribbons. I was very proud. 
The selected horses and traps were 
in line for the final selection; and 
then, my uncle’s horse started to 
go round to the right in small, passag- 
ing circles, like a puppy after its tail. 
Round and round we went, we waltzed, 
we whirled. How the horse kept its 
legs, how we were not swirled out 
into space, was a wonder. We retired, 
too giddy to go on, and out of the 
running, anyway. The ignominy! 
That horse had never before given a 
sign of such behaviour. He never 
did again. That time I was not 
actually thrown out, owing to Squint- 
eye having reckoned without his 
host. He quickly made up for lost 
time. 


Before a Government House ball 
at Mahableshwar, a famous soldier 
took me, in his phaeton and pair, 
for a drive to the end of one of 
the buttressed spurs, where orchids 
clustered in the branches of the 
trees, and below, reaching out into 


the far distance, lay range upon 
range of red, pointed hills, some 
topped with ancient, picturesque 
Mahratta forts, with grim histories 
of battle, murder, and sudden death. 
Trotting home down a slope we 
intercepted a horde of swarming bees. 
The bees objected to being interfered 
with on their lawful occasions, as 
did the horses. I do not remember 
much of the affair, except that, 
dangling from a branch, I longed— 
like Miss Blandy, the murderess, 
when she was hanged (she for reasons 
of modesty, I for other reasons)— 
for a skirt of sufficient length to cover 
my feet. 

We usually went home each summer, 
but one year I had an invitation to 
go to Nowshera and Kashmir, an 
opportunity I thought might never 
occur again. Left by my parents to 
decide for myself, I accepted, with 
plans to follow them later, but with 
a great longing to be in two places 
at once—a boon that was not granted. 

At Nowshera I rode polo and 
racing ponies. One, Nancy, a weedy, 
chestnut country-bred, had been raced 
at Peshawar the week before, and 
horse thieves, rife at that time in 
that place, had had a go at her the 
previous night—I wish they had got 
her! She bolted with me, and how 
we escaped taking a running header 
into the Kabul River was a marvel. 

I have had a fright or two when 
riding. There was a day, during 4 
jungle ride in the rains, when a mud 
road between two tanks gave way 
under Swiveller’s hind legs, and he 
began to slip backwards into the 
deep water behind him. He heaved 
himself, with a stupendous effort, 
on to the track again. The impetus 
took him too far, and we plunged 
head foremost into the deeper tank 
on the farther side. It had bare 
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sides, sheer as a steeply sloping roof. 
I felt like Alice: ‘* Everything is so 
out-of-the-way down here.” I nearly 
began: ‘“‘O Horse, do you know 
your way out of this pool?” reflect- 
ing that I should soon be “ very 
tired of swimming about here. O 
Horse ! ”” 

I saw a solitary bush, and the 
wild possibility of pulling myself out. 
I urged Swiveller, with kicks as hard 
as could be produced underwater 
and in a clinging habit, to swim for 
it. Not he! He stood still, his 
nose out of the water, hippopotamus 
fashion. He had felt the bottom. 
Deliberately, step by step, very gradu- 
ally, he faced about, and, balancing 
precariously, slowly—and as cleverly 
as a cat burglar—crawled, crab-wise, 
up and out. Once more on fairly 
firm mud, I made much of the old 
horse. He was a magnificent, eighteen- 
year-old, long-legged, ex-steeplechaser. 
The sympathy was too much for 
him. His knees began to rock. It 
brought the tears to my eyes—until 
I once more remembered Alice: “I 
wish I hadn’t cried so much,” and 
we withdrew and went on our 
bedraggled way. 

There were many “ incidents ”’ but 
never “ grief.” I always seemed to 
be provided with a piece of sticking- 
plaster in the right place, and my 
mount with the gift of keeping his 
head and his legs. 

But Squint-eye was waiting for 
me at Nowshera. Geography worried 
him not at all. The R.H.A. gave a 
four-in-hand moonlight picnic. I was 
asked if I would like to drive. The 
thrill of the weight of those reins! 
After a quarter of a mile, the team, 
upset by some penetrating, horrible 
smell, bolted. The road they took 
led to the Bridge of Boats. I can 
see now the purple shadows the trees 
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cast across that niveous, dusty, moon- 
streaked road; feel the arms that 
reached past me for the brake, hauled 
at my waist and my wrists; hear 
the crashing of the heavy wheels, 
the thunder of the four big horses’ 
hoofs; the racket, the turmoil, the 
shouts. We ended like one of those 
popular Christmas cards, minus the 
snow; or Alken’s famous print of 
the ‘“‘ French Postilion in error,’’ the 
coach toppling at the edge of a 
precipico—and, as the artist leaves 
the subsequent proceedings to your 
imagination, I think I will follow 
his example. 

As for tongas—I do not think I 
ever got into one without being 
tipped out of it: at Fort Attock, 
which we had reached by boat, 
shooting the rapids where the Kabul 
joins the Indus: on the road to 
Kashmir, out of Kashmir, to Simla, 
back from Simla . . . Tonga ponies, 
poor wretched things, were adepts at 
jibbing, and, if I sat at the back, 
as was usual, I was the first to be 
deposited over the khud ; fortunate in 
the loss of only a shoe or a purse. 

Whether “‘ over desert or mountain,” 
my Squint-eye angel was, as spring 
is to winter, never far behind—his 
wings beating rhythmically. 

A year later I was in Tipperary. 
My host rejoiced in a “jewel” of 
an Irish mare—such quarters! A 
train had to be caught unexpectedly. 
I had been over many a bank on 
that mare, when her powerful quarters 
came in very “handy-like,” as her 
groom said. Dodo was slapped between 
the shafts of a side-car, the train was 
caught ; and Dodo and I started for 
home, she trotting along as sober 
as soda-water. Up went those quarters 
—twice, with such purchase on the 
particular portion of the vehicle her 
hoofs met, that the impact broke 
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the hooks to which the traces were 
fastened. She trotted out of the 
shafts, which met the road with a 
bang; so did I. The sleeves of my 
Bond Street blouse were shredded as, 
still clinging to the reins, I tobogganed, 
face down, along the road. Only 
when the skin was off my arms did 
I let go. Dodo trotted quietly home. 
Oh no, of course, she had never 
done it before—and never since. 

I had a perfect day, next winter, 
with the Pytchley ; a magnificent one 
with the Meynell. I went to stay in 
Cheshire for a meet at Tarporley. My 
host was entertaining some of his con- 
stituents—or hoped-for constituents, 
and the billiard-room was always full 
of greengrocers and corn merchants. 
One morning’s amusement was to take 
them to the meet. We packed into 
two waggonettes. As I wanted to 
get out quickly, I took the last seat, 
by the door, in the front waggonette, 
a stout ironmonger beside me. I 
was intensely happy. I remembered 
how a Cardinal Wolseyish type of 
young man had once asked me, in 
all seriousness, if I was ambitious, 
and how I had delightedly answered, 
“Yes. I have one great ambition— 
to wear a silk hat!” I was wearing 
that silk hat—a borrowed one, my 
humble bowler having met a branch 
in Delamere Forest the day before. 

The pair of horses in the brake 
behind us took fright and bolted. 
In the narrow lane with no room to 
let them pass, our driver lashed up 
his horses to try to keep ahead. 
He could not do it. The pursuing 
pole drew close and closer. Everyone 
shouted directions. At the critical 
moment, with a yell above the din 
of, ““Come on! Now!” and a wave 
of his whip, our driver drew his 
team to the left. Up the bank went 


our near-wheels, at an angle of forty- 
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five. Up the opposite bank went 
their off-wheels. For an instant we 
were like two rocking boats, gunwale 
to gunwale, in the trough of an ocean 
wave. They shot clear, and tore 
ahead. We, not having sufficient way 
on, tipped over. I fell into my hat. 
The ironmonger found that I was a 
convenient cushion upon which to 
land. Squint-eye really enjoyed him- 
self that time. 

Back once more in Bombay, my 
future husband took me for a tandem 
drive. We wound daintily between 
bullock-carts on a narrow bund road. 
When we gained the sophisticated 
highway the leader jumped sideways 
over a stone wall. The wheeler did 
his best to follow, scrambled up and 
hung like a cat on the crest, and 
finished up with half of himself, 
longways, each side of the wall, and 
with one of us on each side of him 
on the floor. We came home engaged. 
I insisted on a car for my wedding 
in Bombay Cathedral. 

My first outing after my daughter 
was born was to the races. A friend 
took me by car. My husband fetched 
me in his new buggy, driving Peewit, 
the most prized of his polo ponies. 
Peewit was an aristocrat. She liked 
the refined air of Malabar Hill, the 
select society of the polo-ground. 
But the smell of the seething crowd 
pouring out from the course was too 
much for her. She showed her 
superiority by trying to get as far 
above them as she could. Up and 
up she went on her hind legs, with 
more and more sublimity, until it 
seemed certain that she would come 
over backwards. With one hand I 
clung to my open parasol, white 
outside, green within, dainty as 4 
snowdrop ; with the other I clutched 
the tiny rail beside me. 

One instant Peewit balanced sniffing, 
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rigidly erect, then her brown, sleek 
body swooped dizzily down amid a 
scurrying sea of brown faces and 
flying white robes, to land with a 


mighty, glorious bump. I began to 
think we were two of the crew of 
Walter Crane’s ‘Open Boat.’ My 
husband knew all about boats—of 
a kind; but had he ever handled 
one that pranced and reared and 
plunged in an ocean of panic-stricken 
human beings ? I thought the parasol 
might be in his way. I let go the 
rail to close it. The next instant I 
was flying to Abraham’s bosom, my 
parasol a parachute gently delaying 
my flight. Abraham’s bosom was big 
and brown, hairy and oily. No one 
could have been more surprised than 
Abraham to receive a young woman 
in green muslin, with a snowdrop 
parasol still flying, who arrived, some- 
what after the pattern of a swastika, 
on his big, bare chest. He received 
me kindly. You must remember 
that— 


“The Aethiops always have supposed 
That gods are dusky and snub-nosed.” 


As this dusky god, with a hook 
nose and black beard, deposited me 
right side up, my parents came by 
in their barouche and pair; their 
bewhiskered coachman, towering on 
his box, of such high caste that the 
road cleared itself automatically on 
his approach. I ‘was bundled in. It 
had been explained to my father— 
& Highlander and not a horsy man— 
that, on arrival at the course, one of 
the horses had been found to be 
lame. The syce had been despatched 
to bring another from a_ jobbing 
stable that hired out carriage horses. 
All went well on the return journey 
until they picked me up. Then. the 
most peculiar things began to happen. 
The check in the thick of the hubbub 
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upset the stranger, who began to 
pull away from the pole as if he 
were afraid of being electrocuted, 
and finally demonstrated his dis- 
approval of double harness by sitting 
down. Once more I found myself 
on the roadside. 

A kindly Parsee gentleman of our 
acquaintance, in a hat that looked 
like the cut-off top of a patent-leather 
riding-boot, begged the honour. I 
stepped into his sober victoria. The 
horse whisked its tail over, firmly 
clamped the reins thereunder, and 
made off merrily. The coachman, 
attempting to unhook his only means 
of control over the independent old 
crock, lost his balance and fell off 
the box. We charged full-tilt into a 
file of white-coated, red-hatted police- 
men coming off duty. Like a pack 
of wild dogs mobbing a tiger, they 
fell upon us and tore us almost limb 
from limb in their zeal. About ten 
of them sat on the wretched old 
nag’s head, once they had got him 
down. Bony brown fingers clung to 
me with grips tighter than steel 
ankle-fetters. There is no word in 
Hindustani for ‘“‘Thank you.” I 
salaamed, rescued the jade handle of 
my parasol from the wreckage, and 
said I would walk home. 

The Governor’s entourage overtook 
me. His Excellency waved to the 
seat beside him. I could but shake 
my head. He alighted, gave me his 
arm, and slowly and silently we 
paced along Breach Candy, his A.D.C.s, 
his landau and horses, his bodyguard, 
at a foot-pace behind us. 

I was in bed for a week that time, 
in a state of mental and physical 
overthrow. 

Perhaps Squint-eye heard “ Time’s 
wingéd chariot hurrying near,” and, 
with foresight, wished to get what 
merriment he might while the going 
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was still good, for—we went to 
Calcutta ; we bought a car. 

Our stables grew until we owned 
seven polo ponies and seven pig- 
stickers. We bought raw _ walers 
straight off the ships, and schooled 
them. The hours spent in riding- 
school, teaching ponies and pig- 
stickers (both ridden with loose rein on 
the neck as guide) to passage, stand, 
rein back, figure-of-eight and change 
the leg, were invaluable training for 
me. One moment’s loss of temper, 
one hasty flick or jab, and two hours 
of painstaking work were ruined. Up 
went the horse’s head. He did not 
try any more. We had fun with the 
polo ponies, and, although my husband 
was unable to give sufficient time to 
the game to become first class, he 
lent them sometimes to be played 
in first-class tournaments, and we 
watched their performances with 
pleasure. 

He could now ride as well as he had 
rowed. He became President of the 
Bengal Tent Club. I spent many 
happy week-ends in camp with them ; 
or we would sleep two nights in the 
train for a day’s hunting. Wonderful 
days. Wonderful things I saw: boar 
charging rider; rider charging boar— 
those heavy Bengal boar that gallop 
at incredible speed for a short distance, 
then turn and charge the foe, whose 
short, lead-weighted spear is raised 
ready to meet the attack. Quite 
different from the long, low spear and 
overtaking tactics I had beheld in 
Gujarat. I kept out of the way 
when there was real trouble; any 
“finishing off” that I should hate 
to see; or when a wounded boar 
was about that might explode from 
cover like a V-rocket to wreak 
his wrath indiscriminately. I just 
remained handy ; either with a second 
horse or to hold a horse or two for 
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sportsmen who went in on foot, or 
to lead a lamed horse home. 

Those were blissful days; watch- 
ing, waiting, silent, and still at the 
covert-side; riders on the alert; 
horses as keenly on the qui vive, 
with ears pricked, nostrils wide, 
beautiful heads held high, every 
nerve strung for the touch that— 
the boar having been given sufficient 
law—would tell them when to shoot 
forth like an arrow from the bow; 
riding in line through khor, girth- 
high thatching grass, to beat the boar 
out. There is a rustle; the grass 
shakes as if tossed by a sudden breeze ; 
a shout, and a black streak breaks 
away across the plain, the two or three 
nearest riders after him. But the 
biggest boar, according to the trust- 
worthy shikari, has slipped back and 
is still in the grass. It is, however, 
decided to finish the stretch; and 
I am asked to stand two lengths 
clear and wait and watch, in case 
he breaks; or set at a corner to 
watch a high patch of Indian corn, 
known by the local ryot to hold a 
*badmash’’; ready to take to my 
heels at a moment’s notice should 
he not be sensible enough to slink 
off quietly and give me time to 
wave the signal, instead of choosing 
to bolt out before being spotted. 

But the boldest, best, and biggest 
boar of all lived in a jheel close to 4 
village set among wild plum and 
mustard. The villagers knew him 
well by sight and had named him 
“Gulab ” (Rose). He and they treated 
each other with equal respect during 
the January to March harvesting of 
the barley, wheat, and oats, but 


they were very glad to see the last 
of him. 

Galloping over the Ganges churs of 
sun-baked mud, split into a million 
cracks of exactly the width, one 
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would imagine, to catch and trap 
a horse’s hoofs—the whole place 
patterned like the fawn-wood, reverse 
side of a joggled jig-saw puzzle, I 
think of Darter and the bogs, the 
melon ground—loose rein, speed, trust 
to your horse’s honour—and the 
crazy-looking terrain is negotiated 
with incredible skill. 

We crowd together to share the 
shade of a peepul tree for a midday 
snack—to hear that the tiffin elephant, 
Jung Bahadur, has run away ; watch- 
ing, in the pearly evening light, the 
wayward little elephant being given 
his bath in the Ganges, squirting the 
water over himself as bidden; while 
sounder after sounder, hundreds of 
them—like starlings across an autumn 
sky—of big, middle-sized, and little 
pig swim the wide river to the distant 
shore in the hopes of gaining security 
for the morrow. Back in camp, too 
tired to dismount from a side-saddle 
on a fifteen-three horse without a 
steadying pair of arms to slide me 
down, I am given tea, hot tea, laced 
with whisky. 

Our hostess had decorated the long 
trestle dinner-table with big bowls of 
large, lovely, sweet-scented violets. 
She was carried out to her husband’s 
famous meets in an open sedan-chair 
called a “‘ Jonjon,”’ her little boy on 
his pony riding beside her. In the 
evenings tales were told around the 
camp-fire— the light flickering on 
the familiar faces of friends around 
it, the breeze stirring a tent - flap 
till it became an elusive phantom, 
fluttering, then fading. There would 
be singing—‘‘ Gather the family round 
on Sunday morning’; ‘Over the 
valley and over the level ’’—and my 
good man called upon for the ‘‘ Eton 
Boating Song.” 

I listened, comfortable and quiet 
in my deck-chair, happy in what I 
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called my mind’s peace. The fire- 
light would dance, and lower, and 
play tricks. The stars would come 
into their own; a distant jackal’s 
ery echo across the creek. The sigh 
of the wind through the old, knobbly- 
branched mango tree seemed to whisper 
“Sleep... .” 

And so to the camp-bed, the most 
blessed of all resting-places; to wake 
for an early cup of tea to the pleasant 
noise of horses undergoing their toilets 
in their grass-built stables nearby. 

Perhaps the most startling moment 
of all those country days was one 
when, my husband galloping all out 
on a boar’s tail, the animal jinked 
across his horse’s bows and brought 
them both down, head over heels. 
The boar disappeared into the cover 
for which he had been racing. I, 
perhaps two furlongs behind, checked 
and approached with caution. Cluny, 
a pearl of pig-stickers, picked himself 
up and stood, head and reins hanging. 
The spear stuck upright in the ground 
some paces off. My husband sat 
quite still. I waved a handkerchief 
for help. I never carried a spear, 
unless asked to carry @ spare one. 
A horseman, half a mile away, started 
towards us. It was a nasty moment. 
The floored man dazed; the boar in 
hiding ; the loose horse. " 

The miracle happened. The Buddha- 
like figure on the ground seemed to 
be fumbling with his glove—an odd 
gesture. A snout appeared, two blood- 
shot eyes, a gleam of white tushes. A 
fury hurled itself at the sitting target 
—it all seemed to happen in a flash. 
A long arm shot out, flicked the 
gauntlet into the charging boar’s eye. 
It made off as if possessed with the 
properties of a 40-h.p. car. 

That demonstration was similar to 
what had happened to the medieval 
Oxford student strolling on Shotover, 
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when he thrust his Aristotle down the 
throat of just such another offend- 
ing boar. The boar snapped-to its 
jaws at the unexpected blow in the 
face; its weapon, the up-ripping tush 
of the lower jaw, thus, at the critical 
moment, put out of action. 

How fond one grew of one’s 
horses ! Cluny — speedy, handy, 
staunch ; winner of the Light Horse 
twenty-five mile Chart and Compass 
race, with full marks for condition ; 
temperamental only in that he would 
be groomed by no syce but his own. 
Hideous, darling, Mary Mary ; Roman- 
nosed, ewe-necked, with a skin like a 
nail-brush, and not as much meat on 
her as would serve a crow; lovable 
as a lamb; bold as a lion; agile as 
a stag—she won us many jumping 
competitions; and, in any sort of 
crisis, ‘‘ Mistress of herself tho’ China 
fall!’? Merman, like Swiveller, an 
ex-steeplechaser. He came to us 
named Water Baby, his sire Kingsley, 
his dam Shells of the Sea. He was a 
big horse with a big body. To ride 
him was like sailing on a cloud; 
over ditch or dyke, maidan or nullah, 
cactus or sheet-rock—you never knew 
if his feet were on the ground or off 
it. All so gentle they would take 
their bon-bon of sugar-cane out of 
@ child’s hand. 

But there were some we did not 
keep for long. . . . I had a blue roan. 
My aysh delighted in telling me, 
*“‘Madam’s mauve mare is at the 
door!” She was about as interest- 
ing as half-mourning; her sluggish 
blood not even to be stirred by good 
company. <A sort of ecclesiastical 
horse—fit to carry a cardboard cardinal 
in purple robes in a pageant; her 
counterpart must have ambled along 
beneath the Wife of Bath or the 
Clerk of Oxenford. 


But Scarlett! It was a far cry 
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from Darter to Scarlett. He was 
beautiful. I should not like to say 
what sums we were offered for him 
by friends, strangers, and rajahs. 
We valued our reputation too much. 
We kept him. Scarlett was vain— 
with a capital V. All vanity—and 
vexation; the sort of horse that 
had eternally to be kept up to his 
bit or he would shy at a hoopoe 
raising its crest. But should a flight 
of peacocks skim in front of him, 
he would pretend not to see them. 
Jealousy, of course. He was as bouncy 
as an india-rubber ball; bounding 
feet in the air, sideways, without a 
hint of his intentions. He thought 
of nothing but himself. He ought 
to have worn a flowered waistcoat. 
He whisked his tail as if ‘twere a 
lace handkerchief. He was as wild 
as a Regency buck, and he hated 
water as much as Itma’s colonel. 
You could almost hear him discours- 
ing on his antecedents to his stable 
companions, claiming direct descent 
from Bucephalus, buried by the 
Jhelum River; and, although a big, 
bright bronze waler, there was some- 
thing about his large eye, his sleek- 
as-satin coat, his curves, his big round 
rump, the way he held his head, his 
magnificent movements, that made 
you feel he had some justification for 
his fairy-tale claim—as regards looks. 
Bucephalus, I take it, was a wise 
horse. Scarlett had as much brain 
as, perhaps, a Persian kitten. 

We were in Delhi just before we 
left India. At the Horse Show Scarlett 
was turned out for the Hunter and 
Charger classes. Friends rode him. 
They were furious at his shocking 
behaviour. I was forbidden to ride 
him in the Ladies’ Hacks. I was 


angry. I gave in. I told Ram Sing, 
our riding boy, to take him away. 
Ram Sing caught my wink. I slipped 
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through the crowd to where he was 


waiting for me. I whispered to 
Scarlett. I confided to him that I 
had on my new, pale-grey, whipcord 
habit. Didn’t he see? As Ram 
Sing gave me a leg up I heard a 
crack. The hook of my apron had 
burst! I rode as if in a vacuum— 
if my apron flapped off, Scarlett would 
probably eat the judges. I hardly 
dared breathe. Scarlett enjoyed him- 
self beyond words. He won against 
the Viceroy’s and C.-in-C.’s perfectly 
trained horses. I think the judges 
themselves were mightily amused. 

That was good-bye to India. I 
had a little hunting with the Exmoor 
staghounds. Squint-eye got a hand 
in once. Bound for the Exford 
Show our car broke down. We all 
got lifts, I in the postman’s gig. 
Making a short cut across a moorland 
track I thought I heard an odd noise, 
as of wings that needed oiling. One 
of our wheels went bowling along 
ahead of us, while we subsided on top 
of each other into the heather. The 
postman unharnessed his grey mare, 
and he and I and his small boy rode 
into Exford after the fashion of the 
load on Tom Pearce’s grey mare. 

Many years slipped by... all 
these histories faded away as if they 
had never been. Saucepans and 
shopping baskets held the stage— 
until my daughter said I must come 
for a holiday visit. 

I had a lovely time. All went well 
until it was Nannie’s day out. My 
daughter had invested in a governess 
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cart and a little Welsh pony that a 
child of seven, even Nannie, could 
drive. My daughter caught and 
harnessed Colwyn, and climbed into 
the cart. I lifted the three babies 
in and got in myself. Then Colwyn 
went berserk. He jibbed at the rate 
of a tap dancer. He reared, he 
plunged, he rushed at the uncovered 
well that was being repaired in the 
centre of the deserted stable-yard. 
He flew round in circles, reversed 
again and again at speed, bounced 
off walls.... I managed to get 
myself and the children out before 
we all became matchwood. Suddenly 
Colwyn became a lamb. He has ever 
since behaved beautifully. 

I went and sat by myself in the 
peaceful Victorian drawing-room. I 
thought things out. I vowed then 
and there, as Squint-eye’s scheme 
became plain to me, and his plots 
and plans clear, that NEVER again 
would I put foot in a horse-drawn 
vehicle. To let me have a Darter— 
and to play me up with a Colwyn, 
giving me one of the worst scares of 
my life! No. He shall never have 
another chance !—not if I have to 
walk for the rest of my days. Ah, 
well; as I write, the wireless says 
that shoe-repairing is only to cost 
one—or was it three ?—per cent more 
than pre-war. .. . 

And, after all, a good many good 
horses have worn out a good many 
shoes with me on their backs— 
thanks to the boon-givers, whoever 
they may be! 








A DAY ON THE KRA ISTHMUS. 


BY J. MACKENZIE. 


Ir is still dark when the resthouse- 
keeper wakens me. 

He is a little old Chinese and his 
wrinkled face bears a look of other- 
worldly tolerance and amiability, al- 
though he is not in fact outstandingly 
tolerant or amiable. He has taken on 
the tenancy of the Government Rest- 
house because he cannot bear not to 
be making money. He is financially 
quite independent, which enables him 
to treat casual visitors without undue 
deference. For me, however, he shows 
marked consideration, not because 
I have the forceful personality that 
commands instant respect, but because 
he has discovered in me, or so at any 
rate he thinks, a fellow globe-trotter 
and linguist. 

He speaks this morning in French : 
““Cing heures et demie, Monsieur ; 
faut vous lever.” Years ago he went 
on @ protracted visit to French Indo- 
China, partly on business and partly 
because he had heard that the Anna- 
mite women were notable for their 
surpassing beauty and warmly affec- 
tionate natures. He could even 
then be described as a comfortable 
man and well able to afford an addi- 
tional consort. She has long been 
installed in the back quarters of the 
Resthouse, together with the previous 
sole incumbent, with whom she lives 
on terms of malignant neutrality. 
Perhaps she was beautiful once; she 
is certainly very bad-tempered now, 
and has a shrill voice which she is not 
afraid of exercising. 

I get out of bed, pull off my pyjamas, 
drape a towel round my middle, and 


clatter in my wooden slippers down 
the steps leading to the bathroom. 
This is a dank apartment with dripping 
walls, the abode of cockroaches and an 
occasional snake. The resthouse-keeper 
comes in by the back door with a 
bucket of hot water. “‘ Bon jour,” 
I say sleepily ; but his Gallic fit has 
passed. ‘“‘ Mandi, tuan,” he says 
indifferently in Malay. I have long 
since realised that his choice of a 
language is the index of a mood. The 
use of Malay betokens a transient 
depression, occasioned, if I am _ not 
mistaken, by his getting the worst of 
a verbal battle with the erstwhile 
belle of Annam, but by breakfast-time 
he will have remembered his days as 
a steward with the Dollar Line, and 
will be talking a genial and expansive 
American. 

Hong Chui is waiting for me when 
I emerge from my bedroom on to the 
long veranda that runs the length of 
the Resthouse. I am in khaki shirt 
and shorts, but he is as usual immac- 
ulate in white drill, which, whatever 
vicissitudes the day may bring in the 
way of dirty lorry seats and insalubri- 
ous fellow-travellers, will still be un- 
crumpled and spotless in the evening. 
Hong Chui is also the possessor of an 
ordered and logical mind, in admira- 
tion of which I am second to none. 
That is to say, he bores me to tears, 
but I have a high regard for him and 
cannot do without him. His habitual 
look of owlish sapience is enhanced by 
a pair of rimless glasses with thick 
lenses ; his sense of humour is vestigial, 
and he is regrettably addicted, in his 
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speech, to schoolboy expressions of a 


bygone era. A joke to him is a jape, 
and instead of enjoying himself he has 
a spiffing time. As he is a confirmed 
pessimist this is not often. From time 
to time his conversation is embellished 
with cricketing terms which I find 
confusing. He once told me, on 
returning fron a tedious assignment 
in an isolated part of the country, that 
he had been relegated to the outfield, 
but flattered himself that he had not 
missed many catches. 

“Good morning, Hong Chui. 
the truck come ? ” 

“Yes, sir, it has been here since 
six o'clock. Thirty-five ticals this 
time, sir; the price of benzine has gone 
up five satangs in Chumphon.” 

The price of petrol, and of many 
other things, has been going steadily 
up over a long period. Hong Chui and 
the suppliers of various goods and 
services throughout Siam have for 
years now been quietly conducting an 
experiment with the object of testing 
the elasticity of my purse-strings. 

The truck has just drawn up at the 
foot of the veranda steps, and the 
resthouse-keeper’s odd-job man _ is 
wrestling with the pig-headed, many- 
cornered intransigence of our heaviest 
article of luggage, the stores-box. 
There is a hideous clatter as my 
crockery does battle with the Primus 
stove and sundry representatives of 
the fifty-seven varieties jostle each 
other noisily. 

During breakfast the resthouse- 
keeper appears and initiates a brisk 
conversation with the object of dis- 
tracting my attention from the many 
iniquities of the bill, which has been 
laid beside my plate. 

“Kinda looks like it might rain,” 
is his opener. It is hardly an arresting 
remark, since we both know that daily 


Has 
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rain is practically inevitable in this 
part of Siam during the monsoon 
season. He makes haste to produce 
something better: ‘‘ Two other gentle- 
men coming this evening, sir; I gotta 
telegram from Bangkok.” 

** Oh, who are they, do you know?” 
This is something: if they catch up 
with me I may be able to get a news- 
paper or two. I do not read Siamese 
script sufficiently well to enjoy the 
vernacular press, and my copy of the 
* Bangkok Times ’ is ten days old. 

“ Hollanders, sir; going to the tin- 
mine, Renong-side. Godverdomme,” 
he adds gloomily. Apparently he has 
bitter memories of a race whose busi- 
ness sense is at least as well-developed 
as his own. 

It is just after seven o’clock when 
our Chevrolet (circa 1927) rattles over 
the iron bridge outside Chumphon 
township, and heads along the dusty 
red laterite road that leads across the 
Kra Isthmus. I sit next to the driver, 
in the cab, and the rigours of the bare 
boards are to some extent mitigated 
by a piece of sacking folded under me. 
The body of the truck is occupied by 
Hong Chui, Ah Sai my cook, and the 
luggage. As I have paid the agreed 
sum of thirty-five ticals, the truck is 
theoretically at the sole disposal of 
myself and my retinue until we com- 
plete the road section of our journey 
at Kraburi. The Siamese, however, 
have an amiable but ruthless habit of 
confounding such theories, and I do 
not delude myself that we shall long 
remain in sole possession : in fact I am 
already resigned to the certainty of 
arriving at Kraburi with a full com- 
plement of passengers travelling at my 
expense, and my only interest is in the 

opening gambit that will bring this 
about. 
I have not long to wait. My driver, 
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like most Siamese, is acquainted with 
but two speeds, only one of which, 
unfortunately, is stop. The démarche 
which he is contemplating, however, 
necessitates some sort of concession to 
diplomatic compromise, and he accord- 
ingly eases the accelerator up from the 
floor-boards with his big toe—I imagine 
there was a time when it would have 
come up of its own accord—expertly 
ejects his current wad of betel, and 
turns to me. 

“ Nai!” 

** Arai?” 

** At Ban Hin, Nai, I have a friend 
who desires to go to Kraburi today, 
to visit his mother, who is very ill. 
The Nai will certainly not object if 
I pick him up? It will be a great 
kindness.” 

This is not very original, but I 
refrain from telling him so. I may 
have something to say later. 

At Ban Hin we stop and Hong Chui 
and I go in search of iced coffee. I do 
not particularly want iced coffee, but 
neither do I wish to impede by my 
embarrassing presence the negotiations 
of the driver for filling my truck with 
non-fare-paying passengers. I give 
him fifteen minutes, then we return to 
the truck to find it filled to capacity 
with a heterogeneous but for once 
fairly silent crowd of local Siamese 
and Chinese of both sexes and of every 
age-group. Their unwonted quietness 
is due to uncertainty about my re- 
action: white men are kittle cattle. 
They all smile somewhat wanly when 
I remark to the driver that there seems 
to be an epidemic among the mothers 
of Kraburi today, but I do not keep 
them long in suspense, and the moment 
they hear the words, “ Pai dai /— 
Start !’’ confidence is restored, cigar- 
ettes are produced, conversation be- 
comes general, the young mother 
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begins to feed her baby, and a bunch 
of bananas finds its way into my 
lap from behind, with the whispered 
words, ‘“‘ The Nai has a good heart.” 

The road leaves the paddy-fields and 
sugar-palms of the narrow coastal 
plain and begins to wind its way 
through a convenient fold in the range 
of low hills that forms the spine of the 
Peninsula, here at its narrowest point. 
We are following the route of the 
canal that, running from Kraburi to 
the coast near Chumphon, and so 
linking the waters of the Bay of Bengal 
with those of the Gulf of Siam, would 
spectacularly shorten the distance by 
sea between Europe and China. That 
is to say, if it were ever built, for few 
now believe that the “ Kra Canal 
Project’ which adorned the front 
page of the newspapers at one time 
was ever more than the brain-child— 
begot out of wedlock after a vinous 
evening at the Royal Bangkok Sports 
Club—of an enterprising but bibulous 
journalist. 

Truth to tell, I am at the moment 
more concerned with the personal 
factor, since we have passed the 
summit of the escarpment and have 
started to descend the tortuous slippery 
road that finishes on—or in, I wonder 
nervously—the Pakchan River at Kra- 
buri. The accelerator is again nestling 
coyly on the floor-boards, and my 
enjoyment of the pleasant vista of 
grape-blue hills, with pockets of mist 
lying above the thickets of bamboo 
and tall jungle trees, is sullied by our 
driver’s insouciant disregard for any- 
thing except squeezing the maximum 
speed out of our decrepit chariot. The 
only concession he makes to safety is 
to keep his finger more or less per- 
manently on the button of the horn, 
but this concession is more apparent 
than real, since it means that he has 
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but one hand to steer with. In any 
case the use of the horn, in Siam, is 
primarily for the purpose of creating a 
good loud cheerful noise, and its normal 
role as @ warning to other road-users 
is @ very minor one. 

We career round the first whorl of a 
corkscrew bend, and I get a momentary 
glimpse of a stream foaming over a 
rocky fall some hundreds of feet below. 
The driver removes his finger from the 
button of the horn and shouts above 
the redoubtable din of overworked 
engine, squeaking springs, and clatter- 
ing floor-boards— 

“Nai!” 

“ Arai?” 

“ See that place, Nai ?” 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

“Last Friday Kwong Seng Lee’s 
mosquito-bus fell down there ; did you 
not hear in Chumphon ? ” 

“No; were any people killed ? ” 

“Of course,” he speaks scornfully 
and with relish, ‘‘ fourteen people, all 
dead.” 

“T see. Don’t you think you might 
go a little slower? I’m in no great 
hurry.” 

He squirts a red stream of betel- 
juice over the side. ‘It’s these pot- 
holes, Nai,” he says judicially; “if 
I go slow the wheels go into them ; 
very bad for springs.” 

“And if you go fast the wheels 
simply fly over them ? ” 

Irony is wasted. ‘“‘ That’s right, 
Nai; much better go fast.” 

We are possibly half-way down when, 
evidently persuaded that a foolish 
consistency is the hob-goblin of little 
minds, he decides to ignore the rule of 
the road and travel on the right-hand 
side, thereby adding much interest to 
my current speculations on what will 
happen if we encounter a vehicle 
going in the other direction; but 
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when, a few minutes later, he flings a 
final gauntlet in the face of Providence 
by switching off his engine, thus 
reducing our already inconsiderable 
safety-margin to somewhat less than 
nil, I decide that I may as well try to 
enjoy the view. After all, these acci- 
dents always happen to other people, 
and besides there is the law of 
averages... . 

Kraburi is a fly-blown and dejected 
little township perched lopsidedly on 
precarious stilts along the left bank 
of the Pakchan, which here separates 
Siam from Lower Burma. If its 
present appearance is any criterion 
the rich merchants of Singapore may 
sleep sound o’ nights ; for it bears no 
traceable signs of being the birthplace 
of a civil engineering project the 
completion of which will reduce the 
upstart port of Singapore to its 
former lowly status as a Malay 
fishing village. 

The public launch by which we are 
to complete our day’s journey to 
Renong is already drawn up at the 
jetty. The translation of the Siamese 
characters written round the bows is 
“Witch,” but I feel it in my bones 
that it does her less than justice, and 
in fact that jovial Australian name- 
sake and descendant of the renowned 
Scots fiddler, Neil Gow, whose hos- 
pitable door stands open for us tonight 
at journey’s end, has told me that she 
would be more aptly named were the 
initial letter altered. This I can well 
believe; for one thing she looks 
dangerously top-heavy, and I estimate 
that even now she has no more than 
a foot of freeboard, with room still to 
be found not only for the fifty-odd 
sacks of rice stacked on the jetty, but 
also for as many passengers as can 
squeeze aboard, “‘standing-room only” 
being no deterrent. 
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Loading is completed with a fine 
disregard of the principles evolved by 
Mr Plimsoll and others for the benefit 
of those in peril on the sea; the 
hatches are closed, and a free-for-all 
ensues in which the race most de- 
cidedly is to the strong. Hong Chui 
does my scrambling for me without 
loss of dignity to either party, and 
secures a corner where we can sit 
down. He has probably paid the 
launch-owner a small honorarium which 
will duly appear on the statement of 
expenses with which he presents me 
from time to time. I admire the 
philosophical attitude of those unlucky 
or less unscrupulous ones who have 
been unable to get aboard. They 
appear to entertain no rancour towards 
those who have outjostled them, and 
squat down on the jetty to await 
events. After all, there may be 
another launch, because did not the 
travellers who have come over the 
Peninsula from Chumphon say that 
Lee Hong of that town would one of 


these days be sending a consignment 
of kerosene down the Gulf to his kins- 
man and business associate Lee Hong 


Chan of Renong? Who knows? 
this might be the very day he has 
chosen. They will aceordingly wait ; 
no harm can be done by waiting. 

We pull away from the jetty and 
start off down-stream. I take stock of 
my fellow-passengers; it is going to 
be a long and tedious journey and I 
am not in the mood for Hong Chui’s 
pedantic exposition of the 8th Route 
Army’s campaigns, whether or not 
enlivened by missed catches, straight 
bats, and sticky wickets. 

Not far from me is a well-set-up 
young man wearing the black velvet 
fez which is known as a songkok and 
which proclaims him a Malay. I 
wonder what he is doing here. Pres- 
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ently I catch his eye, and address him 
in his own tongue with the conventional 
greeting— 

** Apa Khabar ?—What news ?” 

He gives the polite reply— 

** Khabar Baik—good news.” 

“You are far from home here.” 

He grins broadly. 

“Indeed, twan, and you _ too; 
Kelantan is nearer than London.” 
It is a characteristic reply; the 
Malays do not lack wit, and that 
is only one of their many attractive 
qualities. 

“And what is Kelantan doing in 
Kraburi, if the question is not im- 
polite ?” 

“Going to Renong River, tuan, to 
catch crocodiles: plenty crocodiles 
there.” 

He accepts a cigarette and tells me 
how it is done—neither the equipment 
nor the method is elaborate. All you 
require is a gun—his is a muzzle- 
loader of considerable antiquarian 
interest—to the underside of which is 
attached an electric torch with a 
powerful beam, and nerves of car- 
borundum. Having reconnoitred by 
day the stamping-ground—usually a 


mud-bank—of these unamiable reptiles [ 


from the comparative safety of 4 
sampan, you return after dark, step 
ashore—presumably taking care not 
to tread directly on a_ sleeping 
saurian—turn on your torch, which 
he alleges has the effect of stupefy- 
ing them, and simply pick them 
off in its beam. No safari, 100 
shikari, no fuss: the reptile stores in 
Singapore pay a good price for the 
skins, and a lucrative side-line is pro- 
vided by the sale of various parts of 
the beast’s anatomy to provide the 


vitality-restoring medicines described [ 


in the endearing literature circulated 


by the native apothecaries of Madras 
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and other places as being of the type 
to make old men young and young 
men frantic. 

The long hot hours of the afternoon 
pass slowly but pleasantly enough. 
On my left the land of the Emerald 
Bhudda, the Temple of the Dawn, and 
of eats that come at your whistle. On 
my right the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the 
road to Mandalay, and the jungle- 
paths of the Chindits. It gives one an 
unusually vivid sense of geography to 
be able, without moving one’s head, to 
look simultaneously on the boundaries 
of two countries which have not been 
without attraction for readers of 
travellers’ tales, nor in a later and less 
happy age lacked a very different type 
of interest for those to whom native 
place-names, barbaric, unpronounce- 
able, may have leapt, at the sudden 
ferocious clash of arms, into tragic 
and compelling significance. 

A flock of parrakeets rises from a 
clump of Indian laurels on the Siamese 
side, and flies, scolding and chattering, 
into a thicket. The banks begin to 
recede as we open up the Gulf. Still 
far off, right on our starboard bow, 
I think I can discern a gentler green 
against the prevailing darker shade of 
the surrounding jungle country. There, 
only an hour away, lie the pleasant 
cultivated lawns of Victoria Point, 
on Burma’s extremest southern tip, 
with, opposite it, on the Siamese side, 
our destination, Renong. Night is 
beginning to fall and a cool breeze has 
sprung up, but it is only a breeze and 
not the monsoon wind. I do not care 


‘to think of our “ Witch ” battling with 


the south-west monsoon in these ex- 
posed waters; her battling days are 
long over. Passengers are beginning 
to gather together their belongings, and 
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an air of cheerful expectation animates 
the long-apathetic throng. Hong Chui 
surveys them cynically. ‘“ The tide is 
out at Renong, sir; the launch cannot 
go up the river to the town. These 
people will have to stay on board three 
over hours yet.”” Hong Chui’s English 
is almost perfect, but there is an 
occasional and very human lapse into 
the characteristic phraseology of the 
baba. “* But it’s not too late, Hong 
Chui; surely there will be sampans at 
the Customs House?” “ Yes, sir,” 
he explains patiently, “‘ but not enough 
sampans.” In these matters Hong 
Chui is omniscient: I ask no more 
questions ; it is clear that there will 
be transport for us, while most of our 
fellow-passengers will remain in the 
launch coping with the mosquitoes 
until the tide rises. 

At the Customs House there is the 
usual irritating delay. Hong Chui 
secures not one but two sampans. 
I take my place in one, a flimsy and 
unstable affair, while Hong Chui, Ah 
Sai, and the luggage occupy a second 
and more robust version of mine. 
The sampan-man, after the engagingly 
idiotic manner of his kind, asks me if 
I wish to go to Renong, and I teil him 
No, I wish to be rowed to Penang 
immediately, which  inconsiderable 
witticism is obviously to his liking ; 
for he grins and digs his paddle in 
vigorously. 

We leave the friendly lights and 
bustle of the Customs House jetty, 
and proceed silently in near darkness 
up a narrow stream bordered on either 
side by mangrove. The mud-banks 
have been exposed by the receding 
tide, and from them come eerie 
ploppings and gurglings. Frogs, with- 
out doubt, but I think uncomfortably 
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of my Malay and his crocodiles ; this 
sampan is a frail thing and easily over- 
set. Harmless logs cut from the man- 
grove look sinister lying on the mud- 
bank. It has been a long day and we 
have not had a lot to eat. 

We round a bend and my heart 
leaps out to meet the lights clustered 
round the little jetty of Renong town- 
ship. The Chinese shops are open, a 
couple of gramophones are playing, 
and the ricksha boys are cheerfully 
waiting for fares from the Kraburi 
launch. A knot of idlers gathers on 
the jetty as our sampans come within 
the circle of the light. One of the 
waiting figures towers in a familiar 
way over the others. I turn excitedly 
—yes, I am excited: ‘“‘ Hong Chui, 
isn’t that Mr Gow?” He peers 


through his glasses, or at any rate 
pretends to, and with a well-contrived 
air of indifference, replies: “I expect 
so, sir; I took the opportunity of 
telephoning his residence from the 
Customs House, and he said he would 
come down to the jetty to meet you.” 
Not for the first time I feel suddenly 
warm towards Hong Chui, and I thank 
him for his staff work during the day. 
He affects to treat it as a matter of 
course, but I know him, and I know 
that he is not displeased with the 
praise, although his reply is in 
character. ‘“‘ It’s all in the game, sir,” 
he says. 

We climb stiffly up the slippery 
stone steps into the warmth of an 
Australian welcome. Another day’s 
travel in Siam is over. 
































THE war in Palestine has been 
a lamentable business, and none the 
less so because what has been happen- 
ing there is only what almost 
everybody with any knowledge of 
the Middle East was expecting. No 
man may tell what were the inner 
thoughts of the Security Council as 
its members surveyed their handi- 
work; possibly by 15th May they 
had discovered enough about Pales- 
tine to feel thoroughly uncomfortable. 
Yet American commentators, so far 
from wearing the white sheet which 
was their proper raiment, tried to 
conceal their errors behind a smoke- 
screen of abuse. They had always 
maintained the Arabs did not mean 
business; and as soon as the forces 
of Egypt, Transjordan, Iraq, Syria, 
and Lebanon began to move, they 
decided not that they had been 
wrong, but that the whole episode 
was fresh proof of the perfidy and 
wickedness of the British. Unfor- 
tunately, a good many Americans, 
in and out of Congress, listened to 
them, one Senator going so far as 
to say that “ Britain stands before 
the world self-convicted as the Power 
behind the breach of the peace.” If 
we had had to consider only the 
dignity of a few commentators or 
Senators we could have treated this 
sort of effrontery as it deserved, but 
far greater issues are involved. One 


‘of the most unhappy features in the 


affair was the division it opened 
between British and American policy 
at a moment when unity of action 
was most necessary. 

For this the irresponsible conduct 
of President Truman was largely to 
blame. From the beginning he could 
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scarcely have acted less wisely; and 
one blunder simply led him into 
another. When he declared for the 
admission of a hundred thousand 
Jews into Palestine he committed 
himself to a prejudgment of the 
case which was bound to have fatal 
results. The American support of 
Partition followed naturally and logic- 
ally, leading up to the premature 
recognition of Israel, before Israel 
had either agreed boundaries or a 
proper government. The _ greater 
reticence of Mr Bevin was surely 
right, if only because at that stage 
recognition would have been a mortal 
affront to the Arab world and would 
have ended at once any influence we 
still retained with it. 

The Americans moved on to slightly 
less shaky ground when they criticised 
Britain’s special relations with King 
Abdullah. While these, of course, 
precede by a long time the present 
troubles, it is true that Transjordania, 
without the British subsidy she has 
been getting, would hardly be in a 
position to make war on anyone, 
and that the Arab Legion, deprived 
of its British officers, is a far less 
formidable fighting force. At the 
same time, we could hardly be ex- 
pected to withdraw the subsidy and 
the officers merely at the demand 
of the American commentators or 
even of the State Department. When 
the same request was made to us by 
the Security Council, it was another 
matter. At the beginning of this 
year the British Government, in fact, 
forbade the acceptance of further 
contracts for the supply of arms to 
the Middle East; the sixteen British 
serving officers have left the Legion ; 
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and during the truce no munitions 
would reach King Abdullah or his 
allies either from us or from stocks 
in the Middle East under our control. 

With the arrangement of a truce 
the American outcry somewhat sub- 
sided, without, however, any recog- 
nition that the Arabs throughout 
have been harshly treated. Amid 
the clamour of politics the voice 
of justice is almost unheard; and 
we are left with the thankless task 
of insisting again and again that 
right and not expediency should 
prevail in any settlement. The Arabs 
have a strong case, although they 
have not always put it very skilfully. 
Here is a country in which two- 
thirds of the population are Arabs ; 
and by every democratic precept, 


on the ending of the mandate its 
future should have been decided by 
the existing inhabitants and by no 
one else. There is little more reason 
for handing it over to the Jews than 
there would be for turning the State 


of Maryland into a Red Indian 
reserve. Fifteen hundred years ago 
Palestine was a predominantly Jewish 
country, and five hundred years ago 
Maryland was entirely Red Indian 
territory. Historical arguments of 
that kind lead nowhere, or rather 
they can lead anywhere; and no 
international body, however august, 
should use them to override the 
right of a people to determine its 
own destiny. 

As to the present position, the 
Arabs could point out that the Jews 
have received a great deal of help 
from outside. Where it comes from 
is one of those awkward questions 
which people are shy of asking; but 
no one is quite so innocent as to 
suppose that, notwithstanding an 
official embargo on arms, a good 
deal of it is not from the other side 
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of the Atlantic. To an Arab it 
seems unreasonable that the Americans 
should be making all this fuss about 
Glubb Pasha, his handful of officers, 
and a British subsidy paid under 
treaty, when so much American 
support, open or surreptitious, has 
been going to the Jews. 

A further point is very clear to 
any Arab and is largely ignored 
by the world outside the Middle 
Kast. The Jews have made little 
attempt to conceal their opinion that 
the present proposed Partition is 
only a stepping-stone to higher things. 
They will not be satisfied with a part 
of Palestine, or even with all Palestine 
within its existing boundaries. They 
have repeatedly challenged the right 
of Transjordania to a place on the 
map, presumably because at one 
time the territory of the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh lay 
on the east side of the river. Mr 
William Ziff, the American - Jewish 
historian, is even more generous to 
the Zionists. He not only accuses 
the British of having filched the 
whole of the Trans-Jordan country 
from the Jewish National Home; 
he even prints a map showing hope- 
fully the boundaries of the Kingdom 
of Solomon, which incorporated the 
whole area between the Red Sea and 
the Euphrates. We can hardly blame 
the Arab States if, confronted with 
such extravagances, they see in the 
modest beginnings of the new Israel 
something much larger and more 
dangerous to their existence. 

Britain’s part in all this has not 
been very glorious; but at least 
we should try to ensure that, having 
forgone the credit of finding a 
successful solution, we do not also 
lose the advantage of cutting loose 
from an entanglement. At one 
moment it looked very much as 
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though we were having it no way, 
as though we had made enemies of 
the Jews without winning the trust 
of the Arabs, had complied with 
American demands, but become the 
target of bitter American criticism, 
had removed our forces, but weakened 
our whole position in the East. 

The behaviour of the Americans 
is not explained as simply as is some- 
times supposed. The presence of 
two million Jews in New York State 
was bound to be a factor in the 
year of a Presidential Election. Some- 
thing, of course, must be attributed 
to the political naiveté of the President, 
who is inclined, like an inquisitive 
schoolboy, to tinker carelessly with 
complicated mechanisms. But that 
is not the whole truth. American 
isolationism, although discredited as 
a policy, continues to affect American 
thinking and conduct. For a hundred 
years the people of the United States 
were little more than spectators of 
the European scene. The Monroe 
Doctrine, which kept Europeans out 
of America, had the corollary of 
keeping Americans out of Europe. 
They could criticise without responsi- 
bility; and because Europe knew 
that nothing was likely to follow 
their words, it paid little attention 
to them. Today the situation is 
different. The United States is a 
Power almost without a parallel, 
disposing of -military and economic 
resources which might just conceiv- 
ably be matched by Russia, but 
certainly by no one else. The lightest 
American word has therefore become 
important, and what would once 
have been no more than a pious 
opinion is now a warning, a promise, 
or a threat which the world will 
ignore at its peril. But the ordinary 
American has not yet adjusted his 
thinking accordingly. He is the over- 
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grown youth who has discovered his 
strength, but does not know what 
to do with it, and so still goes on 
behaving as if he were a child. 

Yet there is a less innocent ex- 
planation. Big business has become 
conscious of the potential wealth of 
the Middle East and, in particular, 
of the Arabian Peninsula. There is 
an abundance of oil to be piped and 
of gold to be mined; and there is 
the possibility of much else in what 
is now one of the great undeveloped 
areas of the earth. Big business 
sees not only a source of supply, 
but a future market of considerable 
importance, provided the political 
backwardness of the country can 
be overcome. What, then, could be 
more advantageous than a modern 
State, owing everything to American 
support and holding the vital Mediter- 
ranean coast-line, including the port 
of Haifa? It would be a front door, 
hospitably open to American enterprise 
and probably closed to the British, 
who once had the first right of entry 
into the house. These ideas have 
not escaped the notice of American 
business men and have had some- 
thing to do with the rather premature 
welcome given to the projected State 
of Israel. Mammon makes a useful 
partner to the Zionism of New York 
State, the simplicity of President 
Truman, and the inexperience of the 
ex-isolationists. 

Whatever may be the outcome, 
the world in general, and Western 
Europe in particular, cannot afford 
an estrangement between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth. 
Anglo-American understanding always 
matters, because it carries the surest 
hope of peace and freedom not only 
to its own, but to all the peoples ; 
and now it is more necessary than 
it has ever been. It is the king-post 
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in the building of Western Europe. 
The Russian comments on the situa- 
tion in Palestine became almost smug 
in their complacency, since, as the 
trouble developed, it began to look 
as though almost any result was 
likely to bring benefits to Communist 
policy which would offset some recent 
rebuffs. British prestige in the Middle 
East might drop to vanishing-point. 
Public opinion in the United States 
might become tired of squabbling with 
an ally about a remote people. The 
Arabs, feeling that they had been let 
down by the British, might look for 
other friends. The stream of aid to 
Europe might dwindle or, perhaps 
better still, would continue under 
conditions which would justify the 
taunts of ‘dollar dictatorship.” 
Western union, unsupported by the 
United States, or supported in the 
wrong way, might wither and die. 
These were a few of the possibilities 
which made the Palestine troubles 
so attractive to Moscow and so 
dangerous to the rest of the world. 
That being the point of view, the 
Russians could not conceal their dis- 
like of the truce, not only because 
it was a British proposal, but also 
because it might conceivably prevent 
some of this tempting fruit from 
dropping off the tree into their hands. 
They need not, however, have been 
unduly discouraged. Apart from the 
difficulty of keeping a truce between 
combatants who are liable, agree- 
ments notwithstanding, to let off 
their rifles light-heartedly at any 
promising target, the truce could 
decide nothing, except that for a 
time the fire should cease. It could 
not touch the root of the matter. 
It could offer no solution to a problem 
which has baffled British ingenuity 
for thirty years. It might stop Jews 
and Arabs from killing each other 
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for a month, but it could give no 
assurance that when the time expired 
they would not start killing each 
other again. 


Meanwhile, the United States is 
busy about the Presidential Election. 
In the last few months President 
Truman’s stock, which was fairly 
steady during the greater part of 
1947, has slumped badly. He is 
thought to have blundered, both 
inside and outside the country ; and, 
unfortunately for his electoral pros- 
pects, his blunders have been extra- 
ordinarily comprehensive. It is rather 
as though he had been at pains to 
alionate in turn every section of his 
supporters. The Solid South, the 
backbone of the Democratic vote, is 
so discontented with him that there 
has been serious talk of running 
another candidate ; and although this 
is hardly likely to happen, the Southern 
States will not go to the polls with 
any enthusiasm for their President. 
The other and more liberal wing of 
the Party, so far from being won 
over by this flouting of the Southern 
reactionaries, has discovered grievances 
of its own, not so much perhaps on 
account of what the President has 
done as because of the clumsy way 
in which he has done it; for, unlike 
President Roosevelt (or Mr Henry 
Wallace), President Truman has never 
learnt to talk the language that 
American Liberals understand. Mr 
Wallace has been nibbling away at 
Labour, which is also in a disgruntled 
mood, and, while he can have no 
hope of success, he may detach enough 
Democrats to give the election to the 
Republicans. The housewives are 
indignant at the failure to deal 
properly with inflation. The mothers 
do not like the idea of the draft. 
The pacifists are afraid that the 
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President will stumble into a war, 
and the fire-eaters are afraid that he 
will not. Above all, there is an air 
of inadequacy about the White House ; 
and most people feel that the picture 
of “the small-town man _ from 
Missouri’? has lost any charm it 
may once have had. Much may 
happen before November. It is even 
possible that the Truman stock, 
having sunk so low, may make a 
recovery; but to judge by present 
opinion, that is not likely. The 
tour in the West was a masterpiece 
of mismanagement, the President 
often speaking in half-empty halls 
to completely unenthusiastic audiences. 
One of the most distinguished of his 
supporters remarked unkindly the 
other day that the President was 
“last year’s bird’s nest.” 

The Republicans, on the other 
hand, are suffering from something 
like a surfeit of eligible, or supposedly 
eligible, candidates. At the primaries 
the three chief competitors have been 
Governor Dewey, Senator Taft, and 
Commander Stassen. They have been 
working very hard against each other, 
but none of them is likely to appear 
at the Convention with a clear majority 
over his rivals. When the race looks 
like being a dead heat, what usually 
happens is that some dark horse 
“comes up like thunder” and wins ; 
and that will probably be the story 
of the 1948 -Convention. Prophecy 
about a Presidential Election is 
notoriously hazardous, but the best 
judges believe that the dark horse 
will be Senator Vandenberg, who has 
been quietly going on with his work 
at Washington, while the rivals have 
been stumping the country. If he is 
nominated he will almost certainly be 
the next President of the United States; 
and the choice of the American people 
could hardly fall upon a better man. 
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The Russians, incidentally, must 
be unusually ill-informed about the 
contest, if we may credit a story 
lately come from Moscow. Mr Molotov, 
it is said, was asking General Bedell 
Smith for his views about the chances 
of the various candidates. The Am- 
bassador discoursed at some length, 
weighing the prospects of the President, 
Governor Dewey, Senator Taft, Senator 
Vandenberg, and so on. When he 
had finished, Mr Molotov remarked 
that he had left out the candidate 
who, by Russian information, was 
most likely to win—Mr Henry Wallace ; 
and on the General dismissing the 
idea as so improbable as not to be 
worth discussing, Mr Molotov merely 
smiled incredulously. He knew better. 


The defeat of Field-Marshal Smuts 
and the United Party in the South 
African elections may have unhappy 
consequences. The Field-Marshal (or 
General, as he is better known) is 
far more than a South African figure. 
He is a statesman of the world; 
indeed, for long he has had more 
honour in other countries than he 
has had in his own—a fact which 
partly explains why Dr Malan, of 
whom little is known outside the 
Union, has now been preferred to 
him. His present defeat may lead 
to his disappearance from active 
political life; for at seventy-eight he 
may not care to undertake for long 
the arduous duties of leader of the 
Opposition. When he retires he will 
leave his Party in an awkward situa- 
tion. His lieutenant and natural 
successor is Mr Hofmeyr, one of the 
ablest men in the Parliament of the 
Union. An Afrikander by birth 
and an Oxford man by education, 
he has many qualifications, but his 
comparatively Liberal outlook is far 
from acceptable to a section of his 
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own Party. General Smuts has held 
it together by personal prestige and 
the force of his personality. The 
task was not always easy, and his 
successor will find it much more 
difficult. 

The chief trouble, of course, is 
the native question, on which Mr 
Hofmeyr has never seen eye to eye 
with most of his Dutch supporters. 
The native policy of the United 
Party was a half-way house between 
Dr Malan and Mr Hofmeyr. It did 
not give the African very much that 
he asked, or that the Church in 
South Africa asked for him, but went 
too far for the back-veld farmer. If 
Dr Malan now produces a programme 
on the principles of apartheid, which 
he has been enunciating, serious trouble 
may follow quite soon. Yet such is 
the sobering effect of office that 
what a Party performs when it comes 
into power is often very different 
from what it promised when it was 
in Opposition. Something will have 
to be done, if only to prove that 
Codlin is not the same as Short, but 
it may not be so drastic as the speeches 
of the late Opposition have led people 
to suppose. 

Similarly there is little likelihood 
of any immediate action on the 
other critical question—whether South 
Africa is to stay in the Commonwealth 
or to leave it. Dr Malan has a majority 
of four, which is hardly enough to 
warrant opening an issue which must 
sharply divide the white population 
of South Africa, and assuredly not 
enough to carry a measure requiring 
a two-thirds majority. In any case, 
he promised during the election that 
he would not interpret a victory as 
@ mandate for independence, but 
would put the matter to a referendums 
If he does he will be courting defeat. 
So odd and inequitable is the distri- 
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bution of seats in the Union that, 
although the Nationalists and the 
Afrikanders have won a majority of 
seats, in a total poll of just under a 
million they are more than a hundred 
thousand votes behind their opponents. 
There is also the obstacle of the 
Senate, in which the United Party 
has a majority. Finally, there is 
the example of General Hertzog, who 
was an outspoken Republican before 
he became Prime Minister. After- 
wards he talked little about leaving 
the Commonwealth, and from 1933 
to 1939 co-operated quite happily 
in a Cabinet with General Smuts. 

A more serious possibility is that 
the new Government will pursue a 
policy of compromises and pin-pricks. 
It will not banish the natives to the 
reserves, but will make life rather 
more difficult for them and their 
employers. It will not try to leave 
the Commonwealth; it may even 
accept an invitation to the coming 
Conference ; but it will be unhelpful 
on political and economic questions 
and will discourage immigration from 
the United Kingdom. During the 
and since it ended, South 
Africa has given valuable aid in 
a number of ways. In trade, finance, 
emigration, and defence it has 
become, as never before, integrated 
in the Imperial structure, and a 
sudden change of attitude, even if 
it left the Union still technically a 
part of the Commonwealth, would 
be disruptive and might even be 
disastrous. 

In other ways too the departure 
from office of men like General Smuts, 
Mr Hofmeyr, and Major Van Der 
Byl is to be regretted. They under- 
stood the world in which the Union 
must live. Like Rhodes, they see 
beyond South Africa to the north; 
and beyond the north to other con- 
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tinents, once so remote and now so 
uncomfortably close. They know that 
isolation is no more a possible plan 
for South Africa than it is for the 
United States, that the day is gone 
when the farmer could sit on his 
stoep, drink his coffee, smoke his 
pipe, and take no heed of his neigh- 
bours. The Nationalists, by contrast, 
are parochially minded; and the 
danger is not only that they will 
do what is wrong, but also that 
they will not do what is right; that 
they will try to shut themselves up 
within borders that no longer exist 
and live in a century that is over. 

The prosperity of South Africa, 
they should remember, is a brittle 
thing. She would be as poor as are 
the other lands of Africa were it not 
for what Professor Herbert Frankel 
has called a “‘ succession of economic 
miracles.” There was first the dis- 
covery of diamonds in 1867, then of 
gold on the Rand, then of the coal 
deposits, and finally of gold again 
in the Orange Free State. But 
“miracles’’ of this kind do not last 
for ever; and South Africa has not 
yet built up an agriculture or an 
industry which could replace her 
diamonds, her gold, and her coal 
when they have gone or the world 
demand for them has diminished. 
She has allowed much of her land 
to be spoilt by erosion, and until 
lately has done little to reclaim it ; 
and while during the war she made 
a start with industrial development, 


_ She has still a long way to go before 


she will have a stable and balanced 
economy. Today she badly needs 
European technologists and _ skilled 
management, and she will get neither 
by closing her doors to immigration. 
Nor, for that matter, if native labour 
were to be sent back to the already 
congested reserves, would she be 





able to work the mines on which her 
finances depend. 

There is all that to consider; 
there is also the relationship with the 
north, with the Rhodesias and the 
Kenya - Uganda - Tanganyika Group, 
which are making a striking economic 
advance. There is the whole strategic 
position of the British Commonwealth, 
in which South Africa is involved. 
There is the world of Atomic Energy. 
Against such a background the political 
thinking of the Nationalists has an 
air of coming from “‘ the village that 
voted the earth was flat.” 


The return to office of Dr Dalton 
was not unexpected, least of all by 
the prophets who foretold his re- 
appearance before the end of this 
year. Scarborough served a warning 
on the Government. The Doctor was 
too astute to attack his late colleagues, 
but by his strong Left-wing words 
he caused them some embarrassment. 
When a general is preparing to retreat 
he does not like his troops to be told 
they should be advancing; and 
although the delegates listened with 
respect to Mr Morrison, their votes 
showed their preference for Dr Dalton. 
Everybody knows that there has 
been a change of policy. Under the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the country was drifting deeper into 
a Sargasso Sea of inflation. Sir 
Stafford Cripps has arrested the move- 
ment and altered the course, neither 
obtrusively nor as yet sufficiently, 
but undeniably. He has done more. 
He has realised the folly of first 
signalling that England expects every 
manufacturer to do his duty and then 
adding that the courts martial would 
follow shortly. In other words, he 
knows that the most unlikely method 
of increasing our exports is to deliver 
threats of nationalisation in the near, 
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or even in a not so near, future. The 
Cabinet accepted his arguments. It 
professes to be going ahead with the 
nationalisation of iron and_ steel, 
because this is now a point of prestige ; 
but all the emphasis is on the need 
to increase production under the 
present management. 

Obviously this is unpalatable fare 
for the Socialist rank and file; and 
at Scarborough there was a_ real 
threat of revolt against the Bevin- 
Morrison-Cripps triumvirate which is 
now in control. So long as a leader 
was lacking nothing very dreadful 
could happen; but the speeches of 
Dr Dalton were a hint that the 
required leadership might be forth- 
coming—and now he is back in the 
Cabinet. Lambert Simnel might not 
be a very good scullion, but he was 
safer washing dishes in the Royal 
scullery than at large in the country. 

The functions of a Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, like those 


of an archdeacon, have always been 
mysterious. The outgoing Minister, 
Lord Pakenham, was charged with 
the affairs of the British Zone in 
Germany, doing his work well and 
retrieving some of the grosser errors 


of Mr Hynd. This _ responsibility 
now reverts to the Foreign Office, 
and will not especially concern Lord 
Pakenham’s successor. The purpose 
of the change, however, was not to 
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reinforce the executive talent of the 
Government; it was primarily to 
muzzle a potential mischief-maker. 
Nor to this end could a better office 
have been chosen than one with no 
specific duties to be discharged and 
no secrets of its own to be revealed. 
If that were all, no great harm 
might follow, but a graver possibility 
exists. Mr Bevin is a sick man, 
whose health may at any moment 
force him to quit. He is also a dis- 
appointed man. While he may justly 
claim credit for the energy and 
success with which he has led the 
way to Western Union, the inter- 
national situation has steadily deteri- 
orated since he took office ; and every 
time he answers questions in the 
House of Commons he cannot fail 
to be aware that his replies are 
applauded more heartily by his 
opponents than by his friends. Pales- 
tine has been an additional mortifica- 
tion; for it is not so long since he 
declared that he would stake his 
career on finding a solution. In 
the circumstances he may be not 
unwilling to leave, and some of his 
colleagues would not be sorry t» see 
him go. Someone must then 17! 
place, both at the Foreign Office 
in the triumvirate which determi:.%s 
the international and economic policy 
of the country. Who this will be is 
a subject for uneasy speculation. 
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